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Derecrs developing from the 
shrinkage that invariably occurs in wooden floor 
joists cause dissatisfaction and necessitate expensive 
repairs. The J &L Steel and Concrete Floor System 
eliminates all such difficulties. 


Simplicity and the lack of technical restrictions in 
design and construction permit economy in original 
costs. Added structural soundness preserves the invest- 
ment far beyond the critical tenth year. 
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J&L Junior Beam Floors—rigid, shrink-proof, 
vermin-proof and fire-resistant — are adaptable to all 
light-occupancy buildings, including residences selling 
for as little as $6500. 


We will welcome the opportunity to send you a 
book describing, in detail, the J&L Junior Beam 
Floor System for Residences. There will be no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Other J & L Construction Products: Steel Pipe, Bars for Concrete Reinforcement, 
Standard Structural Shapes, Light Weight Channels, Wire Nails, Steel Piling. 
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The Public Works Program 
Is Still Vital to Recovery 


he Great Experiment is now under way. 

The President has called upon the nation 

to cooperate in the most far-reaching at- 
tempt in history to control the operation of 
economic laws. He has set loose all the forces 
of public opinion upon the conduct of business 
and industry in an effort to bring about a 
wider distribution of purchasing power as the 
first move towards raising the level of pros- 
perity. In working toward this objective he 
will have the support of every American citi- 
zen—even of those who are skeptical as to the 
success of the movement. We may not have 
faith in the soundness of this particular cam- 





paign but we must have faith in the national 
“will to win.” If, by any chance, the scheme 
should not work out, we will try another. 
“Bold, persistent experimentation” is what we 
were promised and that path is bound to lead 
somewhere eventually. 

The raising of wages and shortening of hours 
without corresponding price increases means, 
inevitably, a shaving of profits. Labor is to get 
a greater and capital a smaller share of the 
production of wealth than has been the rule 
in the past. If it can be done on a sufficiently 
large scale to reabsorb the bulk of the unem- 
ployed into industry, a degree of mass purchas- 
ing power will be restored to the people that 
will enable production to be speeded up to a 
more efficient level of operation. Smaller 
profits per unit of production may well result 
in an actual increase in total profits. Such is 
the theory. We hope it will work out so that 
every one will be happy. 

We still believe, however, that the great 
public works program is an equally vital part 
of the whole plan of recovery. There have 
recently been indications that there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of some individuals high in 
the administration to hold back and go slowly 
in spending the three and a third billion dol- 
lars authorized by Congress for this purpose. 


We believe, for two principal reasons, that this 
money should be allotted to worthy projects, 
“needful and in the public interest,” just as 
rapidly as is humanly possible. One reason for 
this is to reemploy the thousands and thousands 
of construction industry workers who form an 
important part of the total army of unem- 
ployed. The other is that the process of doing 
so is a most effective way of bringing about 
the more widespread distribution of wealth now 
generally admitted to be necessary to a healthy 
and permanent recovery. What the govern- 
ment pays out now for public works construc- 
tion should be paid off over a period of years 
by taxation on the high bracket incomes and 
inheritances, which would act as a curb on over- 
investment in already fully equipped industries. 

We urge every architect to keep working for 
the Public Works Program, not alone for the 
sake of a possible direct government commis- 
sion but for the benefit that is bound to come as 
a secondary effect with the stimulation of pri- 
vate building, particularly home building, 
through increased general spending power. 
Housing and Slum Clearance projects are per- 
haps the first things for the architect’s atten- 
tion but there are many other types of needed 
community buildings that should be brought to 
the attention of the Public Works Administra- 
tion in as large an aggregate volume as can be 
discovered. Hospitals, schools, museums, 
libraries, playgrounds, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, penal and corrective institutions—surely 
there is need for many of these and others in 
this broad land. It is to the trained architects 
that the administration should logically look 
for news of such opportunities for raising the 
cultural level of our people. Let it not be said 
in after years that at this time of need archi- 
tects were lacking in imagination and initiative. 
Rather let the profession take the lead in direct- 
ing our course again upward towards an 
enlightened culture and a prosperous nation. 


[9] 
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TREES — DRAW THEM 
FROM NATURE AND 
FROM THE GROUND UP 


JUST FOR FUN complete this 
drawing with a 5B or 6B Micro- 
tomic Van Dyke drawing pencil. 
When you do, the diamond of the 
Van Dyke trade mark in the over- 
all pattern will disappear, but the 
distinctive qualities of the pencil 


will be fixed in your mind. 


The original was drawn by Gerald 
K. Geerlings, exactly this size on 
Bristol board, entirely with a 5B 
Microtomic Van Dyke pencil. From 
beginning to end the point needed 
no re-sharpening. Inferior makes 
of pencils would have required sev- 
eral degrees to produce this full 
range of tones, with an obvious lack 
of unity in the final result. There 
are, however, 18 degrees of the 
Microtomic Van Dyke from which 
to choose, suited to every variety of 
job. But it is unnecessary to clut- 
ter your board with half a dozen 
pencils, just because you want six 
tones between light grey and jet 
black. 


FREE SAMPLES of any two degrees 
of the Microtomic Van Dyke Pen- 
cil are yours for the asking. Write 
to Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. 
PP 8-33, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UP A TREE WITH A PENCIL 


“While humanity has 
recognized that trees grow from 


long 


the bottom up, most artists 
draw them from the top down. 
Hold the pencil as shown left, 
and you will be delighted to 
see how lines that start wide 
and black for the trunk, can 
feather off into twigs. Be sure 
to draw from nature rather 


than to copy a cut-and-dried 
formula. In studying trees note 
their simple outline as seen 
from a distanee, and observe 
that one species differs from 
another chiefly according to 
branch structure. The sketches 
above illustrate only a few of 
many interpretations possible.” 

—Gerald K. Geerlings. 


MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKE PENCIL 


EBERHARD FABER 


Made by the New Eberhard Faber Chemical Process, in 18 
Consistently Accurate Degrees—7B Softest to 9H Hardest. 
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Interest centers about a new architectural trend ... and this new trend 

emphasizes élass. That is why the quality of élass has assumed a new 

importance. It must be the flattest, brightest, clearest and most evenly 

reflecting élass obtainable. Perhaps 5 

that explains why the majority of THE [Uorip S FAI R 
the buildings in the Home Planning 

Section at A Century of Progress are élazed with L-O-F Polished Plate 

Glass, and Improved Quality Window Glass. A closed specification for 


L-€)-F Quality Glass will insure your client's complete satisfaction. 





Was 
& 


@ The Masonite Home in A 


Century of Progress. All 


windows Thermopane double 
glazed with L-O-F “A” Qual- 
ity Window Glass. Architect: 
Frazier & Raftery; Contrac- 
tor: Edwin Anderson & Son. 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


o4 





2 LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn 
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The Small Scale Study as a 


Preventive of “Paper Architecture’ 
With Drawings by G. T. Goulstone of Charles A. Platt’s Office 


By Lorimer Rich 


ne of the most difficult things for an architect 

to determine is how his building is going to 

look when it is built. In his search for the 
proper elevation treatment of a given problem he 
must continually rely upon some method of predicting 
the finished building. ‘To a very great extent the suc- 
cess of his elevation will depend upon his ability in the 
drafting room to express truthfully his idea. There 
are a certain few architectural offices that have de- 
veloped this ability to a marked degree. Such an 
organization is the office of Charles A. Platt. 

Some years ago, upon entering this office, I was 
immediately impressed by the quality of the preliminary 
studies made here—extremely successful efforts to in- 
quire honestly, with the aid of pencil and paper, as to 
just what the appearance of each building would be 
when completed. I had nowhere seen sketches which 
sO carefully disclosed to the designer what he might 


expect if the sketch were translated into brick and 
stone. Regardless of whether one’s individual prefer- 
ence is toward the more conservative or the more 








radical progress of architectural design, the method of 
study here illustrated should be of benefit. “The suc- 
cess of Mr. Platt’s work does, I am sure, warrant an 
examination of his method, and the draftsman will 
gain from a study of these illustrations. 

We hear much talk of “paper architecture” and we 
hear it said continually that this or that architect does 
a clever sketch, but somehow his building never quite 
We all know of excellent draftsmen and 
drawings which represent the last word in drafting 


arrives. 


skill—carefully manipulated shades, shadows, and ac- 
cents—windows not darkened in and left to look like 
panels, ete. ‘The makes 
seems to concentrate his effort upon the drawing as the 
final end and to consider, perhaps unconsciously, that 
his design exists ultimately on paper alone. He is a 
draftsman only. The real architect uses his drawing 
merely as a truthful means of study, and his great 
effort is fixed upon the building itself. Just as the 
palette of the painter is paint and that of the sculptor 
marble and bronze; so is the palette of the architect 


man who such drawings 
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SMALL SCALE ELEVATION STUDY FOR A RESIDENCE—CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 
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THE SMALL SCALE STUDY 








SMALL SCALE STUDY FOR WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 


The tree shadows and the play of light across the facade have been skillfully handled to produce a close approach to 
the actual appearance of the completed building. 


granite and stone and brick, and his work is finally 
expressed in these materials, not in paper. The ac- 
companying reproductions exemplify a type of archi- 
tectural study which admirably illustrates this point. 

Really to design a good-looking building is a fine 
art and a task for an artist. One may have the most 
excellent graphic ability and be a veritable magician 
with pen and brush, but, if he has not that something 
which enables him to create and fashion his facade 
with the best taste and skill, he will never reach the 
heights of architectural design. This article makes no 
pretense of explaining how to tell whether the design 
is good or bad. Heaven forbid! It means to stress 
with the aid of these reproductions the necessity for 
using a technique which is truthful. In Mr, Platt’s 
office one is continually aware that he is creating a 
building and not a drawing and that the studies are 
of service only to this end. 


These drawings are all done at 1/16” or 1/32” 











scale. I think it takes a good many years to realize 
that studies must be made at small scale. The stu- 
dent, in his school project, is impatient to start his large 
scale drawing; the younger man in the office feels 
that time is lost playing around with the small scale 
drawing; he feels that various difficulties can be ironed 
out at larger scale. This is the voice of the ‘Tempter 
and is plain inexperience. One arrives at this con- 
clusion only after subjecting himself to some years 
of discipline and application over the drafting board 
and a careful comparison of the studies with the 
finished product—and even then he may not. 

The complete length of the University of Illinois 
Library study is 141% inches. The Octagon study 
is 11 inches long. The Deerfield Academy study is 
less than 9 inches long. They are drawn with diluted 
ink on tracing paper and then colored with washes or 
crayon or both. Ink rather than pencil is used be- 
cause of the difficulty of controlling strong enough 
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SMALL SCALE STUDY FOR PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE OCTAGON HOUSE—CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 
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THE SMALL 


pencil lines on drawings of this size. Where wash is 
used it is put on fairly dry. 
some, but that only lends atmosphere and a sense of 
reality. 


It does pucker the paper 


In studying the originals of these drawings one is 
impressed with their completeness and with the appli- 
cation and patience which must have been necessary 
At this small size defects in compo- 
sition are readily discerned. 


to make them. 
You are, so to speak, 
standing far enough away from the building to en- 
compass the entire fagade at a glance and thus are 
able more easily to determine whether the individual 
parts of the composition take their proper places in the 
ensemble. There is no deceptive drafting here, there 
are no center lines ending in dots, there are no sil- 
houetted shade lines. “he scale is so smal] that one 
cannot be lulled into a sense of achievement by some 
beautifully drawn piece of ornament. Enough to tell 
from these drawings that the center motif properly 
dominates, that the fenestration is restful, that the spot 
of ornament relates properly to its surroundings. 
Such as these are the fundamentals of a good design. 
If they are not right, no amount of detailed study 
will save it. 

These sketches impress you with the ease with which 
the integrity of the values has been preserved. The 
dark of the glass in the windows is shown dark. The 





SCALE 


STUDY 


The stone 1s rendered 
properly and the slate makes you conscious of the 
great dark mass of the roof itself. Many of the faults 
of the building come to light under scrutiny and can 
be remedied before it is too late. 


brick is given its correct value. 


The shadows show- 
ing reveals and breaks are drawn and colored to indi- 
cate the exact depth of the break. The introductions 
of the trees, vines, and shrubs all tend to place the 
building in its environment and allow the designer to 
examine it critically. 

To compare these drawings with the finished work 
brings out strikingly the accuracy with which they 
portray the completed job. It seems to me that too 
much cannot be said in speaking of their effectiveness. 
Mr. Platt is said to have remarked, while looking at 
a most alluring drawing by one of our skilled ren- 
derers, that such a drawing was an architectural 
menace and that when you got a drawing that made 
a building look as good as that you were tempted to 
stop studying it. I do not believe it has ever been suc- 
cessfully held that our best draftsmen have been our 
best architects. In fact, a fair case for the reverse 
might well be considered. I do not mean in any sense 
to infer that these sketches are not beautifully drawn. 
They are. I do mean that they were drawn primarily 


Con- 


in a search for the truth in regard to the design. 


sidered so, they are wondrously successful. 
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George T. Goulstone, Architect 
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Office Efficiency Pointers, 2 


The Shop Drawing System of Shreve, Lamb &% Harmon 


By Irving Coryell 


he habit of making prompt decisions is an excel- 

lent one for an architect to acquire; but if any 

benefit is to be derived from it, professionally, 
it must be constantly exercised throughout the life of 
each individual commission. Inasmuch as all work 
conducted by a modern general contracting firm is 
scheduled, and each trade has a definite date set on 
which to begin work, and an equally definite date on 
which to finish and leave the job, it will be readily 
seen that the lack of a decision regarding a window 
detail will delay not only the subcontractor who sup- 
plies this material, but will retard the work of all the 
trades that follow the setting of the windows as well. 
This leads to the job as a whole being finished behind 
schedule; and often cash penalties are imposed upon 
the general contracting firm for lateness, and all op- 
portunity of earning a bonus is lost. 

Naturally, happenings of this kind do not tend to 
foster the spirit of good-will and co-operation that is 
necessary to the expeditious erection of a building. 
The careful checking and early return of shop draw- 
ings will do more to promote this feeling than any 
other one thing. ‘There is also another reason for 
promptness. ‘The rapid return of the shop drawing 
enables the contractor and 


sound; and whether or not the material will fit the 
conditions created by the adjoining trades. While in 
some cases shop drawings are merely forms, never- 
theless the subcontractor should not proceed with the 
work until he has received, through the office of the 
general contractor, the architect’s approval of the 
drawings. 

Consequently, one of the essential functions of an 
architectural office is the inspection and correction of 
shop drawings. Lacking the intelligent correction and 
approval of these drawings no job could be brought to 
a successful conclusion, Yet many offices that ordi- 
narily painstakingly correct shop drawings are at times 
lax in getting to the actual work, and dilatory in re- 
turning the drawings to the general contractor. 
Drawings, sometimes entirely innocent of red or yellow 
pencil marks and notations, are frequently found under 
drafting boards when a complaint is registered by the 
contractor. This condition is more recurrent in the 
average office than is generally supposed. 

A system is a necessity, if prompt and proper serv- 
ice is to be rendered at all times. A shop drawing 
system, like any other system, should be as simple, as 
clear, and as concise as is consistent with thoroughness, 

It should require the mini- 
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dom from operating flaws and great latitude are proven 
by the fact that the system worked perfectly on a small 
alteration job on which eight shop drawings were sub- 
mitted, as well as on the Empire State Building, on 
which 1786 shop drawings were submitted. Another 
advantage of this system Is that only one form is re- 
quired. ‘This is the Shop Drawing Record—which 
may be typewritten, mimeographed, or printed, as 
desired. After the job is completed these forms may be 
placed in a storage file or destroyed. 

An outline of this method follows— 
1. ‘The subcontractor is required to submit to the 
architect, through the general contractor, a number 
of copies of each shop drawing. This number will 
vary according to the set-up of the general contractor’s 
organization, but will never be less than two prints, 
as one copy of each submission must be retained in the 
architect’s file, and one copy must be returned to the 
general contractor. A form letter, conventional in 
style, accompanies the drawings from the general con- 
tractor’s office to the architect. This letter reads about 
as follows— 

“Enclosed please find two copies of the hollow 

metal shop drawing number ten, titled ‘Store 

Fronts—46th Street,’ for your approval.” 
Upon receipt in the architectural office, the name of 
every man who is interested in that particular drawing 
is inserted at the head of this letter. Each man crosses 
out his name on this letter when he has completed his 
duties regarding the drawing. 
2. A Shop Drawing Record is kept for each job by 
the architect. As the drawings are received they are 
recorded on this form. At the head of this form there 
are spaces in which are placed the name of the sub- 
contractor, the job name and number, and the num- 
ber of copies received. (The Shop Drawing Record 
also contains two columns in which are placed the 
dates on which the drawings are sent to the engineer— 
if they require structural checking—and on which they 
are returned to the architect. ) 
3. The contractor’s letter and the drawings are 
now turned over to a draftsman for checking. 
4. After correcting the drawings, the draftsman 
writes in the disposition of the drawing, whether “Ap- 
proved,” “Approved as Noted,” or “Disapproved” at 
the head of the letter together with the date and his 


FOR 
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1933 


He then fills out the Letter of Transmittal* 
the general 


initials. 
that accompanies the drawings back to 
contractor. 

5. The contractor’s letter, which now contains in- 
formation regarding the disposition of the drawing is 
turned over to the person who keeps the Shop Drawing 
Record. He transfers the information to the Record, 
initials the letter and sends it to the correspondence 
file where it is filed with any other letters pertaining 
to that particular drawing or subject. 

The Record now contains the entire story of the 
All dates appear in their proper columns, 
and “Approved,” “Approved as Noted,” or “Dis- 
approved” appears under the heading “To Contractor,” 
together with the number of the Letter of Trans- 
mittal that accompanies the drawings back to the gen- 
eral contractor. 


submission. 


6. This process is repeated until final approval is ob- 
tained. While a reliable subcontractor may be trusted 
to begin the work when he has a drawing returned 
to him marked “Approved as Noted,” the drawing, 
as a matter of record, must be resubmitted until it is 
finally marked “Approved.” 

As may be easily perceived, this method of handling 
shop drawings can be used to the same advantage in 
either the large or the small office. In a one-man 
office, the system would vary only in that the archi- 
tect himself would check the drawing, keep the Rec- 
ord, and file the correspondence. 

For an office of slightly larger size, where two or 
three draftsmen and a stenographer are employed, one 
of the draftsmen would check the drawing and keep 
the Record. After the drawing is checked, it would be 
turned over to the architect, together with the Letter 
of Transmittal, and the contractor’s letter. “The archi- 
tect would then countersign the Letter of ‘Transmittal 
and turn it and the drawings over to the stenographer, 
whose duty it would be to file the contractor’s letter 
and one copy of the corrected drawing, and to despatch 
the remaining corrected drawings and the Letter of 
‘Transmittal to the general contractor. 

In all cases, the full details of the submissions of 
each drawing would appear on the Record, and a 
glance at this sheet would at once reveal the status of 
any drawing in question. 


*Detailed information and an illustration of the Letter of Trans- 


mittal was published in the March, 1933, issue of Pencit Points. 
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MODEL OF HOUSE FOR PHILIP J. WARNER, ESQ., AT DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


FRANK J. FORSTER AND R,. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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Some Old Houses of Pigeon Cove, Massachusetts 


BY THOMAS 


WILLIAMS 


Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


Ties miles northeast of Boston, Cape Ann 
juts out into the ocean, a rocky island of many rocks 
and ledges. Rather barren inland, with bouldered 
pastures, swamps, and tangled thickets, its perimeter 
is settled almost continuously with a series of attractive 
villages which cluster around the harbors and coves, 
straggling out along the highway and shore. 

Originally the whole cape was in the town of 
Gloucester, although from early days there were two 
nuclei of settlement. One was built around the 
“harbor,” Gloucester, and the “cut” through the 
marshes which from early days made the cape an 
island and gave the fishing boats a short and easy pas- 
sage to Annisquam behind the shelter of the cape. 
“Sandy Bay,” on the ocean side of the cape, settled 
later, became the second and less important center of 
population, numbering by the time of the Revolu- 
tion about 400 people. 

Sandy Bay organized a separate parish in 1754, and 
finally in 1840 incorporated as the town of Rockport. 
Pigeon Cove, whose old houses form the subject of 
this monograph, is the “North Village” of Rockport, 
and includes the ocean shore of the extreme tip of Cape 
Ann. The cove itself, whose sandy beach was 
formerly partially sheltered by a dyke of rocks called 
“The Pillions,” is now protected by a breakwater 
which affords complete shelter for many small fishing 
boats and an occasional coal barge, while the beach has 
disappeared under the highway and the forge of the 
Cape Ann Tool Company. 


At the opening of the seventeenth century, Sandy 
Bay and Pigeon Cove presented an appearance far dif- 
ferent from that of today. Champlain in 1605 de- 
scribed Rockport and its three islands (later named by 
Capt. John Smith the “Turks’ Heads’) as heavily 
wooded. The shore probably closely resembled the 
wooded portions of the Maine coast today. Many 
residents remember the last stands of primeval pines in 
Annisquam, along Goose Cove and around the “Old 
Dennison House” (described in The Monograph 
Series, Volume XIX, Number 1) which used to bring 
visitors from miles around until at last they succumbed 
to the lumberman. Such forests, so convenient to 
water transportation, from early times attracted the 
woodcutters, who, toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, found considerable profit in cutting and sell- 
ing timber which was transported to Boston, and 
thence perhaps to England, in sloops loaded at Gap 
Head and Pigeon Cove. 

The town early realized the importance of the 
timber on the Common land and took steps to conserve 
it, and at the same time to encourage the development 
of the infant local shipbuilding and shipping industries. 
Thus, in 1669, “It was agreed that there should be no 
cordwood sold out of town under three shillings and 
sixpence per cord.” For several successive years, each 
family was permitted to cut twenty cords on the town’s 
Common for its own use. In 1698, “Liberty is given 
to the gentlemen of Boston that is concerned in build- 
ing a ship heare in the towne of Gloucester to get what 
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timber is needful upon the towne’s common land, pro- 
vided they employ such men of the towne as are 
capable of working upon the ship.” Again, in 1702, 
certain persons were granted timber from Common 
land for shipbuilding, but “‘the said personses is to pay 
to the towne three shillings pr tunn in case the said S4 
Sloop be sold or disposed of out of towne before six 
years be expired x x.” By 1706, in spite of all restric- 
tions, thirty sloops were employed in the timber trade 
on the inside portion of the Cape alone, a number 
reduced to eighteen by 1710. 

A second important attraction to the early settlers 
of Cape Ann was the abundance of fish in its sur- 
rounding waters. One of the earliest enterprises of the 
Plymouth Colony was the establishing at Gloucester 
Harbor in 1624 of a landing stage and the founding 
of a small settlement to serve as a base for the pursuit 
of the fishing industry. This effort was doomed to 
failure, but the settlement of Gloucester remained 
permanent and was destined to develop the very pros- 
industry which is still carried on today. 
trade early became an important occu- 


perous fishing 

Of course, 
pation in this maritime settlement, whose remoteness 
also, perhaps, encouraged smuggling. In 1700, the 
Earl of Bellamont wrote to the Lords of Trade of the 
unlawful trade of the Colony, “If the merchants of 
Boston be minded to run their goods there is nothing 
to hinder them,” and ‘’tis a common thing, as I have 
heard, to unload their ships at Cape Ann, and bring 
their goods to Boston in wood-boats.” 

Records are entirely lacking as to the details of the 
early settlement of Sandy Bay; although we know 
that Richard Tarr, who during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century built his cabin near what is now 
Rockport Harbor, was the first permanent settler. It 
is certain, however, that prior to that time fishermen 
from Chebacco (now Essex) and Ipswich, towns on 
the mainland to the northwest, had established posts 
at Gap Head and Pigeon Cove, built huts, and made 
these points their temporary abode. 

Champlain had found the Indians at “Cap des 
Isles,” as he called Cape Ann, very amiable, although 
he was much on his guard against them; and later 
visitors and settlers seem to have had no serious trouble 
with them. ‘The whole district, however, was terri- 
fied of the Indians during King Philip’s War, and the 
Indian attacks came alarmingly close to the towns of 
Chebacco and Ipswich, whose fishermen were using 
Gap Head and Pigeon Cove as bases. In March of 
1676, spurred on by the peril, a committee of the Gen- 
eral Court reported that Cape Ann “had made two 
garrison houses, besides several particular fortifica- 
tions.” 

Back from Pigeon Cove, on the top of a low hill, 
to the north, stands the “Old Garrison House,” in 


more recent years known as the “Witch House.” Al- 
though documentary evidence is lacking, it seems a 
reasonable assumption that this was built for the pro- 
tection of woodcutters and fishermen, whose tempo- 
rary huts offered scant security against Indian raids, 
and that it was one of the two garrison houses referred 
to by the Committee of the General Court in 1676. 
This assumption is borne out by the character of the 
building, whose exterior walls are of square-hewn logs 
of hard pine or tamarack, 7 inches thick and strongly 
dovetailed at the corners; with a second story over- 
hang of about a foot which originally existed on all 
four sides. 

The log construction below this overhang shows 
such careful workmanship on the very hard wood that 
the cracks between logs are in many places very diffi- 
cult to find. Above the second floor level, however, 
the chinks are quite wide in places, suggesting that 
the builders may have been hurried by approaching 
Winter. 

The framing of the first floor ceiling, which canti- 
levers out to support the overhang, is very unusual 
with hard pine beams about five inches by seventeen 
inches moulded at the edges and laid flat, three on each 
side of the chimney. ‘The spaces between these beams, 
about thirty inches, are spanned by the single thickness 
of 11-inch floor planks without the aid of joists. The 
oak end girts and chimney girts, about seven inches 
wide by twelve inches deep, also cantilever through 
the walls and help support the overhangs. 

The cellar and second floor ceilings are constructed 
in the seventeenth century manner, with 
“summer” beam supporting floor joists. The roof is 
of purlin construction, with vertical boarding. 


usual 


How crude the original house must have been! 
With no outside sheathing, unplastered, not even 
chinked, its occupants were at the mercy of every wind. 
The primitive character of the original finish is indi- 
cated by the fact that, with the possible exception of 
the plank partition which supports the stair, all of the 
original interior work has disappeared in the course of 
many alterations, the first of which must have been 
begun as soon as the building was permanently occu- 
pied. ‘The original chimney also succumbed to some 
eighteenth century alteration, probably because of in- 
ferior construction of underburned bricks and clay 
mortar. 

The restored “Fire Room” is probably a fairly accu- 
rate representation of its original appearance. ‘The 
hard pine sheathing, though not original, is of the pe- 
riod, and the fireplace and hearth have been rebuilt 
on their old foundation on the model of a nearby 
original. “The walls have been stripped of later plaster 
to what was undoubtedly their original state. ‘The 
addition of the furniture, which is American of the 
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general period of the room, completes the picture, giv- 
ing us a very unusual opportunity to see how these 
primitive early rooms really did look. 

The living room, the fireplace end of which is 
illustrated, exhibits simple arrangement of a fireplace 
and pine doors and trim, which were installed in the 
early portion of the house in the late eighteenth 


century. 


SERIES ° 
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pedimented doorway (saved from the wreckage of an 
old Essex mansion) to take the place of the original, 
In this eighteenth century 
ell are the dining room, with its unusual gouge-work 


which had disappeared. 


over the fireplace, and the chamber with the deep 
chimney breast. 

A series of nineteenth century additions, including 
the Victorian bay windows, make the house a mixture 
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THE THOMAS KNUTSFORD (STOCKBRIDGE) HOUSE—BUILT IN 1753— 
PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASSACHUSETTS 


The exterior of the house shows many additions to 
the original blockhouse; the first one was the ell to the 
north, which was probably built shortly after a trans- 
fer of the property in 1778, and is two and a half 
stories high with a stair hall and one room on each 
floor. The east end of the house was brought up to 
date during this alteration by the removal of the over- 


hang at that end. The present owners installed the 


of styles but give to it a picturesque outline and a feel- 
ing of having been lived in, which makes it very 
unusual among old houses. 

In August, 1692, in the course of the witchcraft 
trials at Salem, John Procter and his wife, Elizabeth, 
were convicted and sentenced to be executed. He was 
hanged, but she, on account of pregnancy, was released 


on condition that she leave Salem. It is the tradition 
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Dining Room End in North Wing Added in 1778 


Southeast Living Room—Garrison House Part 
THE “WITCH HOUSE,” PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“THE CASTLE”—1678—PIGEON COVE, MASSACHUSETTS 


that her children gave her refuge in this house, hence 
the name “Witch House” 
been applied to it rather than the older and more 


which in recent years has 


appropriate one of “The Garrison House.” 
Overlooking the south side of Pigeon Cov S 1S “The 
Castle,” another weatherbeaten survivor of the earliest 
settlement of the “North Village.” 
to this house the date 1678, which is borne out by 


Tradition ascribes 


roof, the heavy framing with deeply chamfered “sum- 


mer” beams and “gunstock” posts, and the low 
ceilings. 

This house, too, has changed with the times. Its 
chimney was rebuilt in the eighteenth century; rooms 
were plastered and paneled; a leanto was built, re- 
moved and rebuilt; all according to the changing tastes 


and fortunes of successive owners. Now, through the 


many details of its construction, the “hewn” over- generosity of its last owners, the Story family, it has 
hang, the steep pitch and purlin construction of the been presented to the Pigeon Cove Village Improve- 
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Fireplace in Living Hall 
“THE CASTLE”—1678—PIGEON COVE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ment Society, who have preserved and repaired it and 
hope eventually to furnish it appropriately, The 
kitchen has been restored to an approximation of what 
must have been its original appearance, while the 
parlor shows paneling and cased beams ae the early 
eighteenth century, with a dado apparently made of 
moulded boards used originally for vertical sheathing. 

The “Gott House,” on Halibut Point, the extreme 
point of the Cape, was built by Samuel Gott, who 
came from Wenham in 1702, and by whose descend- 
ants it is still owned and occupied. Probably the oldest 
gambrel-roofed house on the Cape, it offers an amus- 
ing example of a “jutby,” that New England way of 
cutting a corner out of a house in the manner of a piece 
of cheese! The interior boasts two simple corner 
cupboards, but aside from that is unelaborated; one 
room-end sheathed, another paneled simply, the stair 
enclosed in a sheathed partition. 

The Thomas Knutsford House was built in 1753 by 
Benjamin Stockbridge by whose name it 1s sometimes 
called. It faces south in the manner of early houses, 
away from the road, and is very attractive with its 
steep gambrel roof and tiny ell. It derives its name 
from Thomas Knutsford, Jr., a grandson of Stephen 
Knutsford and Mary Andrews, whose romance it 
recalls. (Illustrated on page 51.) 

Mary Andrews was a beautiful and romantic girl 
who grew up in Pigeon Cove, and at the time of the 
Revolution was living, with her parents, in the woods 
near the shore. Given to day dreams, she fell in love 
with one of her visions, of whom she often dreamed; 
a handsome young man in uniform, who came from 





(Courtesy of Oliver E. Williams) 


over the sea to be her husband. Sometimes in her 
dreams she conversed with him; they plighted their 
troth; then she would seem to see him lying injured 
on Andrews Point. She used to wander often to the 
spot, in hopes of finding him. But the years passed, 
and Mary Andrews seemed destined to remain a 
spinster. “Till one day in 1778, wandering on Andrews 
Point she did find him there exhausted, lyi ing with his 
head on his arm; young, handsome, in a British uni- 
form! She revived him and brought him to her 
home; eventually he became her husband. A man of 
education and breeding, his origin was always clothed 
in mystery; Whether because he was an_ escaped 
prisoner, a deserter, or whatever the reason, he never 
disclosed his story to his neighbors or communicated 
with his family. ‘Their marriage was very happy, they 
had eight children and he taught school in the com- 
munity until his death in 1807. 

This community was poor and remote. These 
houses and many others of later date which still re- 
main possess little elaboration either of plan or of archi- 
tectural detail. ‘Their scale, however, is almost in- 
variably consistent and unbelievably small, with very 
low ceilings, doors of reduced size, and tiny details by 
which these small houses achieve a great measure of 
spaciousness and dignity. Built altogether of wood 
by men who had learned its qualities in building ships 
as well as houses, they show throughout a right use of 
this material. As we prepare to study the problem 
of the small house in the light of new materials and 
modern methods of production, let us learn what we 
can from these early solutions of a similar problem. 
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THE “WITCH HOUSE,” PIGEON COVE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Picture from Pictorial National Library (Magazine) for 1849 
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Ripley's Recipes, 3 
By Hubert G. Ripley, F.A.1 A. 


“Nectaries of balmier sweets than sips 
The Hymettian bee" 


“Rhododaphne,” THomas Love PEAcock,. 


Old Fashioned, Sazarac, and Swixxle 


ne day Napoleon remarked to the Marquis de 
Laplace, mathematician, astronomer, and 
Senator of France, author of the “Laws of 
Laplace,” according to which Jupiter, Saturn and 
other heavenly bodies perform certain celestial synco- 
pations hitherto unexplainable, “Why is it,” said the 
Emperor, “that when I melt a lump of sugar in a 
glass of water, the beverage appears to be more potable 
than when a like quantity of powdered sugar is used?” 

“Sire,” replied the learned man, “three substances 
exist whose principles are exactly the same, viz.: sugar, 
gum, and starch. ‘They differ only under certain 
conditions, concerning which nature guards the secret. 
I have a theory that, due to the shattering of the 
crystals by the pounding of the pestle, certain sugared 
portions pass to the state of gum or starch, which 
cause the different flavor your majesty has remarked.” 
(Brillat-Savarin, Physiologie du Gout.) 

The above principle is the secret of the Old Fash- 
ioned. It is also the essence of an Absinthe Sucre, 
that devastating beverage whose devotees imagined 
they were performing feats of levitation after partaking 
a given number. An incident that happened one eve- 
ning, during the celebration that occurred after the 
annual boat races between two rival Universities, illus- 
trates the potency and impelling force of this legendary 
tipple. On one of the many luxurious craft gathered 
in the bay for the fiesta, a party was in progress. 
Absinthe Cocktails (a barbaric concoction of Bceotian 
taste that once had a certain vogue, alas! ) were being 
served freely. A robustious young Antzeus who had 
downed glass after glass as fast as they came his way, 
suddenly climbed the lee shrouds, and before he could 
be stopped, dived gracefully over the rail. A passing 
launch, one of a number of patrols alert for such hap- 
penings, overhauled him in the gathering gloom just 
as he was heading for the open bay. “Want a lift?” 
the captain shouted. “Get out of my way!” cried 
Anteus, “I’m swimming ’round the world!” 

The Old Fashioned, however, doesn’t play one such 
tricks as that. It’s probably the oldest cocktail known 
to man, 162 yrs., 9 mos., 14 days, reckoning old 
style, since first invented by Betty Allen (or Daisy, if 
vou prefer). ‘The so-called cocktail of today is more 
ipt to be a “Sour” or a “Punch,” or some variety of 
the myriads of miscellaneous fancy drinks, or mayhap 
( “Shrub” or “Flip.” There are only a dozen or so 
nixes, that properly come within the category of the 
ocktail, which is simply liquor stirred or shaken with 
‘e and a dash of bitters, of which there are several 
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varieties that may be employed according to the fancy 
of the composer. Sometimes a few squirts of syrup or 
cordial are added to make a richer blend, and the 
glass may be dolled up like a Christmas tree with 
lemon peel, bits of pineapple and cherries, and embel- 
lished with powdered sugar stuck on like frosting 
around the rim, in which case the cocktail becomes 
a “Crusta.” Over-scrupulous concoctors are very 
fussy about their bitters—for inferior bitters, or too 
much of certain kinds, will ruin the finest old liquor 
ever vatted. Professor Jerry Thomas used to make 
his own bitters out of raisins, cinnamon, snake-root, 
lemon, orange, cloves, allspice and Santa Cruz rum, 
using about an ounce of each (except two ounces of 
cinnamon and 4 Ib. raisins), filling up the decanter 
with rum, and, as fast as the bitters were used, adding 
more rum, thus keeping a continual supply on hand. 
Good bitters, like the Muria and Garum of Ancient 
Rome, are a gift from the gods. However, those who 
do not care to go to the trouble of preparing their 
own bitters may find excellent Angostura, Pechaud’s, 
and Orange Bitters, at most any pharmacist’s. Go to 
the back of the store, past the club sandwiches, maga- 
zines, and kiddie-kars, and ask the gray-haired old 
gentleman who presides over the little drawers con- 
taining senna leaves, Fuller’s earth, and cascara 
sagrada; he'll know what you mean and probably find 
it after searching ten minutes or so in the back room. 

The Old Fashioned. ‘The right glass for the Old 
Fashioned is essential. A squat heavy tumbler holding 
four to six ounces is best; one with a thick rounded 
bottom on the inside, and a broad sturdy base that 
won't tip over. We have some small tumblers with 
underslung bodies and little concave scallops on the 
lower half that fit the fingers nicely (thumb-print 
tumblers, some call them), bought at the five and ten, 
that are just the right size for nestling in the hand. 
When we went back to buy some more, they were all 
gone, just a remnant of some manufacturer’s stock, I 
suppose. Place half a lump of sugar in the bottom of 
the glass, on this squirt a few drops of Angostura, a 
goodly piece of fresh lemon peel twisted before drop- 
ping in, a teaspoonful or a little more of cold water, one 
or two fairish pieces of ice and a double portion of 
the best old Rye or Bourbon “the market affords,” as 
the specification writers say. Stir this softly and ten- 
derly with an after-dinner coffee spoon, the while in- 
dulging in polite conversation and airy persiflage. Sip 
the nectar gently, savouring its bouquet while time 
stands still. The consumption of the Old Fashioned 
should never be hurried. Do not, as is the custom of 
many, crush the sugar with a bartender’s pestle, for, 
as Laplace pointed out to Napoleon, uncrushed sugar 
enhances the flavor of any beverage, and this applies 
particularly to the Old Fashioned, whose ingredients 








PENCIL POINTS 
are so simple that the greater care is essential in their 
preparation. 

Alice uses orange instead of lemon when she makes 
her Old Fashioned, and while we cannot quite approve 
the substitution, I must say Alice is a splendid girl, and 
her concoctions most palatable. 
whose habitat is New 


There’s a famous cocktail 


Orleans called the Sazarac. It is a variation of the 
Old Fashioned, a second movement, so to speak, of a 
Years fine old Southern 
gentleman from Louisiana, then in his seventies (he 
had served with distinction in the Civil War), tall, 
straight as a ramrod, gray-haired and vigorous, im- 


Symphonic Poem. ago a 


parted to me the secret of this notable beverage. It 
was during a visit to relatives in Boston, just before 
dinner one summer Sunday (after we had had a couple 
that left me tingling with delight), that the distin- 
guished visitor, in an expansive mood, gave me his 
confidence. At the risk of incurring displeasure from 
the Elysian Fields, where he is doubtless at this very 
moment superintending the preparation of a round for 
the delectation of those unfortunate ones to whom the 
Sazarac was unknown during their mortal existence, 
the method perhaps may now be disclosed. 

The secret is in the happy blending of four different 
bitters. 
Roll this around so as to spread it out delicately. 


First, a drop of absinthe in a cocktail glass. 
Sec- 
ond, a piece of lemon peel rubbed around the edge of 
the glass and then place the peel in a large bar glass 
on a few rather large pieces of ice, one or two drops 
of Angostura, a small coffee spoonful (or maybe a 
little less) of Pechaud’s bitters, a few squirts of simple 
syrup to soften the harshness of the liquor and a gen- 
erous dram of Old Bourbon. (Our old Southern 
families, it will be remembered, were as jealous of the 
reputation of their Bourbon, aged in the wood in their 
cellars for years and years, you know, as the connois- 
seur is proud of his wine cave.) Stir this slowly and 
thoughtfully with a silver spoon to mix thoroughly all 
the ingredients, until the ice is reduced about one-half. 
Strain into the previously prepared cocktail glass and 
serve. Springtime and the sweet odors of incense 
breathing morn, twilight and the twittering of birds, 


FOR 
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frankincense and myrrh and young roebucks—all these 
and a host of vivid imagery delight the soul. As 
the old gentleman always remarked on setting down 
his empty glass, ““That’s mah drink!” 

Envoi. The Rum Swizzle deserves to be included 
in this group as the third leg of the Bacchie tripod that 
stands before the shrine of Gambrinus. Certain im- 
plements are absolutely necessary for its composition. 
The swizzle stick is practically unknown in these por- 
tentous days, although some “Supply” houses carry 
them. It is a piece of wood, mes enfants, about nine 
or ten inches long and about the diameter of a Corona 
corona. Qn one end is a flattish disk, some two or so 
inches across, carved with blades something like a 
gyrocopter, or the propeller of an outboard motor. 
Below the propeller the stem forms a button or acorn 
to keep the blades from scraping on the bottom. This 
is held upright and rolled rapidly between the palms 
of the two hands to agitate the mixture in the con- 
as one whips cream. ‘The container 
glass jar or small pitcher with bulging 


tainer, just 
should be a 


sides and narrow top to obviate slopping over. ‘The 
snout of a pitcher is a convenience in serving. ‘The 


A, and P. carry a smallish jar of marmalade, that, 
when its original content is emptied, makes an ideal 
size for a round of four. A young friend of mine 
named Dick, a most lovable chap, quick of observa- 
tion and with a delightful faculty in experimentation, 
brought back this recipe from the Dry Tortugas. He 
has also invented a swizzle stick that is a distinct con- 
tr:bution to the paraphernalia for mixing drinks. Cut 
off the stem of a birch sapling the proper size and 
length, leaving the little branches on the lower end, 
an inch and a half or so long, peel off the bark and 
set it away for a while to dry, and there you are. 

Rum Swizzle. As for the swizzle itself, put one 
drop of Angostura together with a jigger of rum and 
a jigger of Vermouth for each portion, in the con- 
tainer, fill the container about two-thirds full of finely 
cracked ice, and swizzle until the ice is all dissolved. 
If the rum is strong and dry, use Italian Vermouth, if 
the rum is sweet, French Vermouth. ‘This is a very 
pretty process to watch, and induces a pleasurable re- 
laxation among the spectators, even before partaking. 
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Why Not Broadcast 
the Architect's Story? 


By Eugene Clute 


nterest in building and remodeling can be greatly 

stimulated through broadcasts by architects from the 

local radio stations in their communities, and at the 
same time a more just appreciation of the value of the serv- 
ices the architectural profession has to offer can be 
developed. It is easy; it costs nothing and it can do untold 
good. 

Architects here and there have been giving radio talks 
from time to time, but the number of these talks might 
well be increased a hundred fold and more. Every part 
of this country should be covered frequently with broad- 
casts by architects. The radio is used extensively by just 
about every other important factor in modern life: religion, 
medicine, law, and even the White House. It seems to 
be high time for architecture to go on the air in a big way, 
not so much through broadcasts on the great networks, 
though they are important, as through countless broad- 
casts from local stations. Architects nearly everywhere can 
talk to the people living within a radius of a hundred 
miles or so. Such broadcasts, coming from their own pro- 
fessional men and suited to the local needs, can have a 
peculiar value for the people and an intimacy and effec- 
tiveness that talks coming over the networks from metro- 
politan centers can never have. 

Most architects will probably agree in principle with 
what has been said above, but when it comes to stepping 
up to the “mike” themselves, that is different. Modesty 
has something to do with this reluctance, but it seems to 
be hardly a virtue when it deters an architect from doing 
what he can to increase activity in the building industry, 
putting more men to work and helping along the general 
business recovery, while he is advancing the interests of his 
profession. 

Much of this reluctance is due to unfamiliarity with 
the details of broadcasting and a consequent exaggeration 
of its difficulties, a tendency to shy at the microphone. Of 
course, broadcasting does focus public attention upon one 
more than any other thing, perhaps, excepting getting on 
the front page of the newspapers. There is this differ- 
ence, however—that broadcasting brings favorable atten- 
tion, if one does it well. Probably the fear that they 
may not do well is what prevents most people from at- 
tempting it. Usually this fear is groundless. If one passes 
the simple voice test given in advance at the broadcasting 
tation, there is nothing to fear. There seems to be 
no reason why most architects should not qualify. It is 
much easier than addressing an audience. No effort is 
needed to make oneself heard, the apparatus takes care of 
that and the engineer in charge can do wonders in getting 
the best results out of the speaker’s voice through the ad- 
justments he can make. 

The first step is for the architect to write to the man- 
ger of a broadcasting station in his locality. If there is 
0 station in his own town or city, there is likely to be 
ne in the nearest large center. In writing, the architect 
hould offer to give a talk on home building, remodeling 

some other topic of general interest upon which his 


professional experience fits him to speak. He should state 
that he appreciates the importance of not giving a technical 
talk to a popular audience and that he will endeavor to 
present information of practical value to the average radio 
listener. The number of architects and students who 
would appreciate a learned discourse is very small in pro- 
portion to the others in the area covered by any station 
and radio must, in fairness to its public and itself, present 
programs of general interest. This fits in perfectly with 
the purpose of the architect in broadcasting, for he wishes, 
naturally, to talk to the laymen of the community, rather 
than to the members of his own profession. 

Such an offer is likely to be welcomed by the radio 
station and a date set for the broadcast. A voice test or 
audition is usually required, but this is not so formidable 
as its sounds. One is merely asked to read into a micro- 
phone for about five minutes while a radio engineer listens 
at a loud speaker. ‘The apparatus operates just the same as 
it does in a broadcast, excepting that the talk does not go 
on the air. This enables the director to judge whether 
or not one’s voice is suitable for radio broadcasting, and to 
make helpful suggestions. Some otherwise perfectly good 
voices do not work well on the radio, but the chance of this 
is small and it can do one no harm to find out. 

In order to do as well as possible in the audition one 
should select a magazine article to read from that is more 
or less of the character of the talk one expects to give and 
should read the chosen portion of this article aloud at 
home often enough so as to know it almost by heart. This 
prevents stumbling when one comes to read before the 
microphone and leaves one free to put the requisite degree 
of expression into the reading. 

It should be read as though one were talking to someone 
at a distance of four or five feet, in a natural conversational 
tone. To read as though making a public speech is the 
worst possible approach. It should sound like a talk, not 
like reading, and thorough familiarity with the text is 
essential to this end. The rate at which one should read 
depends largely upon one’s usual manner of speaking and 
ranges from, say, 115 words a minute to 130 words a 
minute or more. If one naturally talks rapidly and can 
speak distinctly at a fast clip, the interest of the listener is 
more likely to be held than if the talk seems to drag. 
The radio has a tendency to make the voice sound slightly 
deeper than it really is and this effect should not be accen- 
tuated by adopting an especially low tone. The tone of 
voice should be natural, not only for the best effect but 
for ease and comfort since the reading must be continu- 
ous for 12% to 1234 minutes, if the period of the pro- 
gram is 15 minutes. The fifteen-minute period is 
probably best suited to the purpose of an architectural talk. 

One should not talk directly into the microphone, but 
should place it at one side instead of directly in front, 
and turned so that the voice strikes it at an angle. The 
distance varies greatly in different cases. The determined 
distance should be maintained fairly well, unless the 
microphone is of the new dynamic type, which is highly 
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ensitive and allows a great deal of latitude. Usually, if 
one leans foiward the voice is likely to go past the micro- 
phone instead of into it and to become indistinct. If one 
leans back and the distance becomes too great the voice will 
have a hollow sound that radio people call “roomy.” 

The microphone has a curious way of picking up the 
sound of one’s breathing, which, of course, does not con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the listeners. If the speaker 
becomes short of breath they can hear him pant in Pitts- 
Reading too fast; not 
pausing properly at the commas, semicolons, and periods; 


burgh and points west, or east. 


and nervousness are the common causes of audible breath- 
ing. Usually it is nervousness. 

While the manner should be natural and conversational, 
the tone should be held and there should be enough 
up-and-down to prevent monotony, Attention should be 
centered upon expressing one’s thoughts and this cannot 
be done unless the text has been practically memorized. 
While there is considerable detail about all of this, there 
is nothing difficult. ‘There need be no fear of wandering 
in one’s speech, for one reads when broadcasting, just as in 
an audition. 

All that has been said above about taking the test applies 
to broadcasting. No one without experience in talking on 
the radio should go on the air without a rehearsal at the 
radio station, in addition to the voice test, using the manu- 
script of the talk that is to be broadcast. ‘This is important 
in overcoming nervousness and becoming familiar with the 
studio routine. Also, it permits the radio people to time 
the reading and advise the speaker how much needs to be 
added to or cut from his “script” to make the talk fit the 
allotted time. The rehearsal affords an opportunity for 
valuable coaching of the speaker in the art of broadcasting, 
so that his performance may be creditable both to himself 
and the broadcasting station. 

When possible, the rehearsal should take place imme- 
diately before the broadcast, as it tunes the speaker up for 
the actual delivery of his talk. If the studio is available 
a half hour before the broadcast, this can be done very 
well and a few minutes relaxation can be enjoyed before 
going on. ‘This is not always practicable, however, and the 
rehearsal must be held at some other time. If the thought 
of the listeners makes the speaker nervous, as it often does, 
he should make believe that he is speaking only to the 
engineer in the control room. 

Besides the speaker, the people taking part in the broad- 
casting of a talk such as an architect gives are usually as 
follows: a production man, in charge of the program; an 
engineer, stationed at the apparatus in the control room ad- 
joining the studio; an announcer, who introduces the 
peaker and makes the closing announcement; and a pianist, 
who fills in with a little music at the end, making an 
agreeable closing. 

Shortly before time for the broadcast to go on, every- 
one takes his or her place; the speaker seated at a table, 
on which is a microphone; the announcer, standing in the 
center of the studio at a microphone that is either sup- 
ported upon a floor standard or hung by guy ropes from 
the ceiling; the pianist at her instrument; and the engi- 
neer in the control room. When only a few minutes re- 
main before time to go on, the large loud speaker on the 
wall begins giving forth the end of the program that is 
preceding one upon the air. The closing sentences of the 
talk or the last strains of music are heard and the closing 


announcement. ‘The long, red second hand, that sweeps 
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around the face of the big studio clock once every minute, 
swings upward and just as it reaches the dot over the XII 
the announcer begins. Radio works on split seconds. As 
soon as the announcer finishes the introduction, the speaker 
should begin, waiting only long enough not to seem to 
Then it is a steady grind for 12% 


tumble over him. 
to 1234 minutes, doing one’s level best, slowing down a 
little on the last paragraph or so and dropping one’s voice 
a little towards the end of the last sentence, so as not to 
Then the announcer and the pianist do 
dot. 


stop with a jolt. 
stutt 


over, just on the 


Many are deterred from talking on the radio by a fear 
This is not difh- 
cult, if the architect will only write the things he wants 


their and the broadcast is 


that they cannot write a suitable talk. 


to say as though he were giving advice to a client in his 
office. A natural conversational style is best, there should 
be nothing savoring of a public speech about it. The 
“script” should be read aloud to discover any awkward 
spots, for some combinations of words that are perfectly 
good when read silently are unpleasant sounding or cause 
one to stumble in reading aloud. The necessary revisions 
The manuscript should be type- 
written on opaque white paper with a double space be- 
tween lines, so that it may be read without difficulty. The 
sheets should not be fastened together, but left loose so that 
each sheet may be laid aside as it is read without any 
crackling or rustling sound that might be picked up by the 
microphone. About 1760 words will be required, it is 
easier to cut than to add to a script. There should be two 
carbon copies of the script which should be turned in at 
the radio station, preferably a week in advance of the 
talk. The original manuscript should be retained by the 
architect to read from in broadcasting. 


for ease should be made. 


If the architect’s talk is to do the greatest amount of 
good the largest possible number of people should know 
about it in advance, so that they may tune in. In addi- 
tion to the announcement that will be printed, as a matter 
of course, in the lists of radio programs for the day in 
the newspapers, notices should be sent out to boards of 
trade, civic organizations, women’s clubs, and to real estate 
developers and others who are likely to be especially inter- 
ested. It is well, also, to send copies of a short advance 
item to the newspapers and to have another item appear 
after the broadcast. ‘This puts architecture in the minds 
of the people. 

Proper cooperation with the people at the broadcasting 
station is only fair, If an architect is given an apportunity 
to broadcast a talk, he is in duty bound to prepare a good 
talk and deliver it well and without failure, at the ap- 
pointed time. Postponement is not to be thought of; it 
would cause the station great inconvenience and, perhaps, 
a serious loss. ‘The radio people should not be left in 
doubt whether or not the speaker may be relied upon. It 
is important to be on hand at the studio as long in advance 
of the broadcast as the station management may desire, 
usually from fifteen minutes to a half hour. While radio 
is an amusement to the general public, it is a serious 
business to those who put it on the air. An appreciation 
of the importance of the time element and of the complex- 
ity of the system in broadcasting is due the people who 
contribute their facilities. Radio station people are de- 
lightful and an atmosphere of friendly courtesy prevails 
throughout the offices and studios. It is a pleasant, inter- 
esting experience and it is worth while, so why not broad- 
cast! 
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The Producers’ Counce Meeting 

Chicago, June 26, 27, and 28, 1933 
We departed trom HERE with a 
group of members of The Producers’ 
THERE 


we were among those present at the 


Council bound for Chicago. 


Tenth Annual, or as we would enjoy 
calling it, ‘the Century of Progress 
Meeting” of The Producers’ Council. 
It is of great assistance in our work to 
know what men like F. P. Byington, 
Johns Manville Corp. ; 4 C. Bebb, 
Otis Elevator Co;2 FoR. Gilpatric, The 
Stanley Works; and A. B. ‘Tibbets, 
National Lead Company, are doing and 
thinking. We received special instruc- 
tion at “The House of Magic” in the 
Fair Grounds as the guest of J. J. 
Matson, General Electric Company. 
Before and after the Construction In- 
dustry Banquet held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, presided over by Robert D. 
Kohn, F.A.LA., Chairman of the Con- 
struction League, many architects, 
friends of PENcit Pons, bade us wel- 
come to the city which is celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary of Progress. 
Reunions with I. K. Pond, Henry K. 
Holsman, George C. Nimmons, Richard 
Kk. Schmidt, William Jones Smith, 
Clarence Farrier, and C. Herrick Ham- 
mond added pleasure to the evening. 
Eugene H. Klaber, President of the 
Chicago Chapter, A.I.A., made the ad- 
dress of welcome to The Producers’ 
Council Meeting when it opened at the 
Architects’ Club of Chicago. 


To Members of the 

Architectural Profession 

The ‘Treasury Department calls on 
private architects and engineers through- 
out the country to participate in the 
large Federal building program! We 
quote from a letter from L. W. 
Robert, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury: 

“In order to spread employment as 


much as possible during the present 


emergency, it is the purpose of the 
lreasury Department to engage out- 
side architects to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for buildings coming under its 
jurisdiction. 


“So that the ‘Treasury Department 


Here and There and 
This and That 


may be informed as to the professional 
ability of firms or individuals to furnish 
these services the Department is send- 
ing out the enclosed questionnaire to 
the members of the profession. The 
American Institute of Architects is co- 
operating in this general procedure. 

“If you desire that your name be 
placed on file, it is requested that you 
fill out the questionnaire at once and 
return it to this Department. ‘This 
should be done even though you may 
be well known to the Department and 
even though you have an application 
already on file. It is requested that 
where the business of your office is under 
the direction of a firm, each member 
of the firm fill out a similar statement. 

“Selection is generally made from 
architects maintaining an office in the 
city in which the building is to be con- 
structed, and in some cases it has been 
found advisable to make it a condition 
that they associate with architects of 
wide experience in monumental build- 
ings. ‘This has prompted inclusion of 
Item No. 9 in the questionnaire. Any 
information you furnish will be held 
in confidence.” 

If you have not received your pre- 
gualification form, a “questionnaire” 
which should be filled in and returned 
to Room 171—Office of the Supervising 
Architect, The Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., write at once to 
Mr. Robert. He asks your prompt co- 
operation. 


Joseph Urban © 
1872—1933 

It is with deep regret we record the 
death of Joseph Urban, architect, artist 
and scenic designer, which took place 
on July 11th in New York. 


genial man, large in avoirdupois and «in 


He was a 


the number of his accomplishments. 
Versatility was more than a habit with 
him; it was a consciously desired rota- 
tion of interests. ‘“‘Versatility aids fer- 
tility; it keeps the gray matter in work- 
ing condition,” said Urban, and _pro- 
ceeded to design everything from trunks 
and motor cars to silks. 

Urban was the holder of many medals 
in Austria, before he first came to this 
country in 1901, engaged to decorate 
several pavilions for the Saint Louis 
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Exposition. Upon his return to Vienna 
he worked as an illustrator, although 
yearning to practice architecture. His 
desire was realized when he received the 
Vienna town hall commission. 

The Boston Opera Company engaged 
Urban as art director in 1911, after 
which began his association with the late 
Flo Ziegfeld. 


with his richly-colored stage designs 


Most of us are familiar 


which served as a background for the 
beauties—and_ the beasts—of Ziegfeld 
Follies. The color scheme of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
was his last big commission. He died 
without seeing the completed work. 
We are told that he always called his 
draftsmen and the scene painters work- 
ing under him, “My Children,” and 
with his penciled criticisms of their 
work he frequently added the admoni- 
Mr. Urban is 
survived by his wife, the former Mary 
Porter Beegle, who has been arduously 
working as a member of the Women’s 
Committee of the New York Architects’ 
Emergency Unemployment Committee. 


tion: ‘Love your papa.” 


Comparative Details 
Omitted This Month 


The comparative details which have 
been running since last October have 
proven a popular and useful feature of 
Pencin Potnrs. Henceforth until 
further notice they will be run in alter- 
nate issues. The principal reason for 
this decision is that in issues containing 
The Monograph Series there is less space 
to devote to the other regular PENcu. 
Pons features and, furthermore, in the 
Monographs themselves there are pro- 
vided some good construction details. 
This month we have included also two 
plates of garden details by Pitkin & Mott 
of Cleveland, so that we do not feel 
that the construction detail side of our 
activities has been unduly slighted, 

The subject of the next set of com- 
parative details, which will appear in 
September, is Exterior Steps. For No- 
vember the subject will be Eaves and 
Gutters. 


Paris Prize Drawings 

In order to present adequately the win- 
ning designs in this year’s Paris Prize 
Competition more pages will be required 
than are available this month for the 
purpose, 
the Paris Prize drawings in the Septem- 
ber issue and will include an account by 
Lloyd Morgan, who coached the winners 
of the first three places, of the progress 
of the competition and its salient fea- 
tures, 


We will therefore reproduce 


f 
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The Princeton Prizes 
in. Architecture 
William R. James, 
Salem, North Carolina, and Wilfred J. 
Pucke of Cincinnati, Ohio, were the 
winners of the Princeton Prizes for the 
vear 1933-34. A ten-day competition 
in architectural design was held from 


Jr., of Winston- 


May 20th and 31st. From over one 
hundred and twenty-five applicants, 
about eighty were selected on_ their 


records for admission to the competition. 
Of fifty submitted draw- 
ings. 

The Jury met June 14th, 1933. The 
architectural profession was represented 
by Mr. William Pope Barney of Phil- 
Messrs. George <A. Licht, 
Stephen F. Voorhees, and Henry Wright 
of New York, with Jean 
Labatut and Sherley W. Morgan of the 
Staff of the School. 

In awarding the first prize ($800) to 
Mr. James the Jury felt he handled all 
the problems of the Program for “An 
Amusement and Shopping Center’ in 
satisfactory manner than any 
other competitor. His group had the 
character of a community his 
elements were well related and in good 
His design solved the difficult 
satisfac- 


this number 


adelphia, 


Professor 


a more 
center, 
scale. 


question of parking in a most 
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tory arrangement. In addition to his ex- 
cellent plan, the Jury thought his Sports 
building unusually 


fine in elevation. 


Mr. James and Mr. Pucke will be 
enabled to spend the next academic 
vear in advance study at Princeton 
School Architecture. They are en- 
titled to residence at the Graduate Col- 
lege and exempt from tuition fees. 
Mr. John L. R. Grand was appointed 
“First Alternate,” Mr. William N. 


and Mr. 


‘*Honor- 


Manning, “Second Alternate,” 
Frederick Liebman was given 
able Mention.” 


“Figures and Finance 
for the Architect” 

The under this 
heading by Robert Lee Henry, C.P.A 
L.L.B., which began in the May 
of Prencit Points, will be continued 
in our September issue. Mr. 
an authority on the financial phase of 
the architect’s work. He will be glad 
to answer all questions where a Certified 
Public Accountant can be of 
Our readers should feel free to consult 


series of discussions 


issue 


Henry is 


assistance. 


with Mr. Henry. His services are 
gratuitous. Letters directed’ to 
Mr. R. L. Henry, Pencit Points, 330 


West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 
will receive prompt reply. 
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1933 


Albert Leverett Brockway, F.A.1.A. 
1865—1933 


The untimely 
way in Syracuse, N. Y., 
is a great loss to the architectural pro- 
He Director and 

Vice President of The 
Institute of Architects and 
the New York State Board 
of Examiners for registration of archi- 


death of Mr. Brock- 
on June 25th, 
fession. was a 
Executive 
American 
member of 


tects. He was appointed when the 
registration law was passed in 1915 and 
served continuously until his death. 

Mr. Brockway was a native of Utica, 
N. Y. He graduated from Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute in 1883 and later 
studied in Paris. In 1890, upon his 


return to New York, he worked in the 
Babb, Cook & Willard and 
M. Hunt, and in 1891 
a partnership with John P. 
Benson and Ernest Flagg. Without dis- 


offices of 
of Richard 


formed 


continuing active practice Mr. Brock- 
way became Professor of Architecture 
at Syracuse University in 1893. He 


commuted from New York to Syracuse 
each week until 1902 when he moved 
to Syracuse. 

Those of Mr. Brock- 


us who knew 


way and had the good fortune to profit 
by his advice and council feel his death 
deeply. 
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A Summer School of Jine Arts nae) 
WINNING DESIGN FOR A 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS” 
By Frederick W. Bucky, Jr. 
THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRIZI 
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Experimental House 
in Philadelphia 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the main entrance of an experimental 
house recently erected at Merion, Penn- 
sylvania, from a design by W. Pope 
Barney, Architect. The Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
which sponsored the construction of 
this house, has issued an invitation to 
any architects or draftsmen who visit 
Philadelphia to inspect the house. 

The house, which is completely fur- 
nished, is said “to take advantage of the 
best that modern science and art have 
to offer in constituting comfort and 
beauty in living without large expendi- 
ture. It is not queer outside nor in. 
It is quiet, simple, and direct, com- 
pletely devoid of any attempt to be 
‘modernistic’ in its architectural ex- 
pression.” ‘The equipment of the house 
includes a recently developed apparatus 
for complete heating and air condition- 
ing and provides hot water all the year 
round, running ice water in master’s 
bedroom and kitchen during the sum- 
mer, a domestic refrigerator, and a 
clothes drier. 


Demand for Advanced Traming 
in Architecture. 

We hear from Richard P. Raseman, 
A.1.A. Secretary of The Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, that a considerable number 
of applicants for the recently 
announced Scholarship in the 
Post Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture were practicing archi- 
tects who, having been out of 
school several years, are taking 
advantage of these slow times 
to prepare themselves better 
for the future. The response 
to the competition notice pub- 
lished in Pencit Points was 


most gratifying. 


MI. f pe Special Student 
Scholarships 


Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs of the winning designs 
in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Special Student 
Scholarship Competition — ar- 
rived too late for inclusion in 
this issue. The two awards 
were won by O. L. Cola- 
vecchio, a third year student at 
The Institute, and Carl A. 
Kloverstrom of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Thirty-one drawings 
were handed in. 


POINTS 








Definitions A greed Upon 
by Air Conditioning Manufacturers, 
June 8, 1933 


Complete air conditioning equipment 
is that which provides simultaneous con- 
trol of temperature, humidity, air 
motion, and cleaning within an enclos- 
ure throughout varying seasons. 

Winter air conditioning equipment 
provides simultaneous control of tem- 
perature, humidity, air motion and 
purification within an enclosure in the 
winter months. 

Summer air conditioning equipment 
provides for simultaneous control of 
temperature, humidity, air motion and 
purification during the summer months. 

All of the above functions must be 
performed to provide related control 
within the limits set down in the Report 
of the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers Committee on 
Ventilating Standards, 

No manufacturer, or dealer, shall 
have the right to use the term “Air 
Conditioning,” “Summer Air Condi- 
tioning,” or ‘Winter Conditioning,” 
unless the equipment offered  pro- 
vides the functions outlined above with- 
in the standards provided for. For 
instance, equipment which provides hu- 
midification alone must not be described 
by the term “Air Conditioning.” It 
shall be called humidification equipment 
or some similar defining term. 











ENTRANCE TO “TOMORROW’S HOUSE” 


W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 
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Graduate Scholarship Competition 
Award, New York University 


We are privileged, through the cour- 
tesy of J. Conrad de Graaf, secretary 
of the Department of Architecture in 
the New York University, College of 
Fine Arts, to publish the design sub- 
mitted by Frederick W. Bucky, Jr., 
which won the graduate scholarship 
prize. 

The N. Y. U. Competition is open to 
native graduate students of approved 
Schools of Architecture and the winner 
is provided with a sum of money equal 
to the tuition fee for a year of graduate 
study in the College of Fine Arts, lead- 
ing to a degree of Master of Architec- 
ture. 

The Jury of Award included E. Ray- 
mond Bossange, Dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, N.Y.U.; Joseph Freedlander ; 
Ralph Walker; Will Rice Amon; 
Lloyd Morgan; and A. C. Schweitzer. 
The problem was the design of a special 
Summer School for a College of Fine 
Arts in the Mountains of Northern New 
York. Contestants were limited to one 
week in which to prepare the design. 

Six universities were represented 
among the contestants. An Honor 
Graduate of the School of Architecture, 
University of Florida, Mr. Bucky, 
carried off the honors while Mr. Milton 
Sherman of Ventnor, New Jersey, re- 
ceived honorable mention and was 
designated “First Alternate.” 

Mr. Bucky tells us he preped at Lee 
High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, and after graduation 
attended University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1928-29. He is a 
member of Phi Kappa Phi; 
Gargoyle and Quill and Scroll. 

A résumé of the opinion of 
the Jury states that “In Mr. 
Bucky’s problem it was felt 
that his plan was decidedly the 
most suitable for the character 
of the Program. It was spe- 
cially commended because of 
the entrance control and distri- 
bution of visitors and students 
from a central point; the ar- 
rangement of the  out-door 
amphitheatre and auditorium; 
the openness and isolation of 
the various studios. The char- 
acter of the elevation was felt 
to be fitting to the problem.” 

It was required to present 
the drawings on one sheet 30 
inches by 40 inches, un- 
mounted, and to show the plan, 
elevation, and section at 1/16- 
inch scale. ‘The rendering 
could be in any medium. No 
preliminary sketch was re- 
quired, 
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Modern Air Conditioning, 3 


Continued Discussion of Equipment 


By Harold L. Alt 


n homes having, or which can be equipped with, warm 
air pipes one manufacturer is offering a complete gas- 
fired air conditioning unit which may be used as an 
adjunct to a warm air furnace or to supplement hot water 
or steam systems. This apparatus, which is illustrated in 
Figure 14, consists of an air filter, motor driven fan, air 








washer, and _ gas- 
Supply Arlo Rooms } > ° 
4am ar etal ie fired steel furnace 
Lik ay j 
$Ee53 Fr) | ~Wwhich warms the 
a 4 : 
air during the 
winter season. No 


refrigeration ts 
used in connection 
with this equip- 
ment, the idea 
being to use the 
washer in the 

summer during the 
daytime when the air is hot and of comparatively low 
relative humidity and to run the apparatus without the air 
washer in service at night when the outside air is cooler 








Gas 


Heager Gos Fired Furnace 











FIGURE 14 air 


than that in the building but more heavily humidified. 
This arrangement, while giving more comfortable condi- 
tions inside of the building, does not claim to dehumidify 
the air but does claim to accomplish, largely by natural 
means, a great deal that is necessary to secure more desir- 
able conditions during both summer and winter. 

A co-ordinated central direct fired unit making use of 
the counter flow principle has been developed by another 
manufacturer in which the gases from the burner flow up- 
ward through passages surrounding the air ducts through 
which the air is circulated, transmitting the heat direct 
to the air by this means. This unit, which is either oil 
or gas fired, has an air filter, a stainless steel humidifier, 
a hygrostat to control the humidity, and a thermostat to 
control the fuel according to needs. In this unit, the 
fluid fuel (gas or oil) is never closed off entirely, the 
thermostat simply increasing a small gas flame to a large one 
when more heat is called for by the thermostat. Air move- 
ment is assured by a small motor connected to double fans 
with backwardly curved blades. This blower unit delivers 
the air through a system of supply ducts similar to those 
employed in the 





ordinary warm air 
furnace. Positive 


circulation is de- 





veloped to permit 
proper distribution 
in those houses 
| where the trend 
| toward distinct 








; architectural types 

| ib ie often involves 

Ecncittiernben “fir widely distributed 
Unit Furnace} floor areas. 











Another design 


FIGURE 15 of basement equip- 


| 3 









































ment, also suitable 

for warm air furnace 

installations or used Filter 

as an accessory in hot oo 
water and steam heat- Silnineiy 
ing, is given in Fig- sieanad 
ure 15. This consists } 

of a large semicylin- -_— 

drical screen filter on — i se 

the top of the housing | bee “| “Discharge 
through which the \s as 

air enters, the screen Wore, ‘dip 

being of fine copper \ | a ta 

wire mesh. The 1 

bottom of the hous- pay A A 
ing consists of a cast VOTTRT 771 

iron basin which 

catches the water FIGURE 16 


from the water sprays. 

The operating fans and motors are located under the filter 
screen and discharge through a solid partition down into 
the spray chamber where the air is washed and from which 
it passes through eliminator plates and out of the dis- 
charge into the furnace for heating. Water is sprayed 
in the spray chamber by nozzles—see cross section of this 
apparatus shown in Figure 16. In the summer, if cooling 
is desired, cooling coils may be added with a small re- 
frigeration unit to operate them. 

A somewhat similar idea is used by another manufac- 
turer who has developed the design shown in Figure 17 
which is primarily for a warm air furnace and will filter 
the air and deliver it under fan pressure to the furnace in 
which an automatic humidifier can be When 
equipped with the necessary controls, this equipment will 


located. 


deliver air at any temperature and automatically main- 
tain that temperature; deliver air with automatically con- 
trolled humidification; deliver cleaned air; and, in 
summer, will deliver cool air during the night if an out- 
side air connection is provided. No attempt is made in 
this apparatus to do cooling either with refrigeration or 
cold water. 


On the device shown in Figure 18 a novel type of 


filter is used, this being of the cloth bag design. The 
opparatus here shown is for both heating and _ cool- 
ing and usually 









has a double heat- in lo Rooms 


ing element, one Warm Air furnace 


portion of which From 


is located above ere 
the humidifier 
connection and the 
other 


low the humidifier 





section be- | — 
connection. In 
summer, cooling 
water 18s run 


through both ele- 


Motor 











FIGURE 17 
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ments, either from 
the street main or 
Air lo Fooms 3 “ 
from a mechanical 
Air refrigeration cool- 
-— f Strom : : 
Woler | ing tank. In the 
foletr| / Fooms 8 
15) , winter, hot water 
tT is supplied from 
Aumid. er a 
Conn. +r® Wet Filler a hot water boiler 
\ ‘ih ° 
THR hy usin the same 
— ty) 6 ee 
a elements. ‘These 
Woler 1] | [ ae : . 
Outer ht equipments are also 
: Fan supplied with 
single cooling and 
heating elements, 
Rubber if desired, in 
Convas F008 order to reduce 
Joint 
cost, and when so 











outfitted will dc 
everything that the 
double element equipment will do except that the cooling 
in summer is somewhat curtailed by the lesser amount of 
Humidity is provided for by spray- 
two clements; to 


FIGURE 18 


surface available. 


ing water in the between the 
climinate noise the bed plate for the fans is mounted on 
rubber pads with a canvas joint between the fans and the 


Figure 18 is shown with the 


space 


casing for the elements. 
outside casing removed so as to indicate the interior ar- 
rangement. 


A somewhat different arrangement—but with the same 


essential elements of filtering, forced air circulation, 


warming and humidifying—has been used by another 


manufacturer in the application of oil burning to air con- 
where an 
warm 


ditioning.  This*is illustrated in Figure 19 
oil-fired heat exchanger takes the place of the 
air furnace, the air being supplied to the base of the heat 
exchanger by a power-operated fan which draws its air 
supply through an air filter located just above the fan, A 
cooling section may also be installed between the fan and 
the heat exchanger and ordinarily, when this is done, 
cold water from the street service is used, but an arti- 
ficially cooled water circulation with mechanical refriger- 
ation may be employed if desired. This equipment. is 
completely automatic and is controlled from a thermostat, 
generally located on the first floor, which starts the oil 
The build- 


ing up of heat in the exchanger casing causes a second 


burner whenever the room temperature falls. 


thermostat to start up the motor on the fan; as soon as 
temperature conditions are restored in the house the oil 
flame is reduced and the fan is stopped. 

The apparatus shown in Figure 20 takes air from the 
rooms and also from the outside, utilizing hot water for 
heating in the winter and refrigerated water, either ice 
or mechanically cooled, 


rt Catal in The air is 





To Rooms, summer, 


ell 


filtered and humidified 
or dehumidified, as the 





case may require, and the 
boiler may be coal, oil, 


or gas fired. The same 








4 
s t—§ Bund fier 
f 





























||| »— aor element is used for both 

| + Zuchonger . : 
; riiter | heating and cooling, the 
y | aromer piping being cross con- 
' t \ 4 nected as shown in the 

. ! ; = a illustration. 
OTITIS TITTTTIVVLTTVVTT Je eee POR ig riibaaein 

mieieaanne ties Ceiling Air Conditioning 








Units 


Air conditioning units 





FIGURE 19 
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installed on the 
ae Po Jo Rooms 
ceiling are fea- Hot Woler intial 
tured by another Bo//er~ 


manufacturer, al- 
though these units 
may be placed at 
any convenient 
point and the air 





piped to the de- 
locations of 
The units 


SI red 





outlets. 











consist of a small 
air washer with the 
usual water sprays, 
eliminator plates, and an air circulating fan. This unit does 


FIGURE 20 


not attempt to supply any heat but, instead, is installed 
where it can recirculate the air in the room indefinitely, 
adding humidity by means of rotating the air through the 
spray in the winter time, and cooling from a refrigeration 
machine in the summer (see Figure 21). ‘he refrigera- 
tion machine may be placed in any spot where it will be 
out of the way and with the unit on the ceiling so that no 
valuable floor space is lost on account of air conditioning. 
Where the appearances of the unit on the ceiling would 
be objected to, the unit is placed out of sight—usually in 
the same room with the compressor—and the air is piped 












Eliminasvors ~ 


Movor 
initia. 























FIGURE 21 
through ducts to the register outlets. Of course, return 
air to the unit must also be similarly piped back with 
this arrangement. 

A second type of ceiling unit is indicated in Figure 2 
this being built along the lines of the well known unit 


: 
heater. It consists of a motor, propeller fan, extended-fin 
heating and cooling element, drip pan, and a double louvre 
arrangement, the vertical louvres being formed by con- 

This is illustrated in section ‘“A-A” 
The whole is enclosed in a furniture 


densate eliminators. 
(see Figure 23). 

steel cabinet and is supported by a substantial hanger on 
each side ready for attachment to the ceiling. The hori- 
zontal louvres are adjustable so that the air may be di- 
rected downward, 





. ; ee A 
horizontally, Ol er a 
Waser 


ot comection 





upward, as desired. 
During the winter 
this 
used the same as a 


unit can be 


unit heater when | 


properly supplied 
with steam and in | wos, 
the summer 
be used as a cooler 
and dehumidifier 
if attached to a re- 
frigeration plant 
or supplied with 


mav 











Waler 
Connection a 











FIGURE 22 


















































MODERN 
Vertica/ well water of suf- 
pit ee, ficiently low tem- 





perature. 
Floor Standing 
Units 
Floor standing 
air conditioning 
units are of two 
general classes, the 


industria! and the 





ee ornamental. The 
c Ya Drip 


industrial type 1s 
Conn : 


Fron? LZlevation 


on Line A-A™ used in shops and 








commercial build- 





FIGURE 23 ings such as work 
rooms, etc., while 
the ornamental type is specially designed for offices, 
residences, and similar locations. As an example of the 
industrial type, the unit shown in Figure 24 may be taken 
as more or less typical. It consists of a galvanized iron 
casing, enclosing a heating and cooling element below, 
and with the fans mounted above the element. At the 
top 90-degree elbows deliver the air in a horizontal or 
slightly upward direction, the operating motor for the 
fans being carried on a 














bracket at the side where it Oursels 

is readily accessible if nec- 

essary. At the lowest point 

a drip pan is provided for Moror, 
condensation occurring on 

the cooling element and the Fons 

space between the motor dasha 4 
bracket and the drip pan on Z/emen? reece | 
the side of the unit is used [eee 
for the placing of traps, L_y 
valves, etc. This unit is 7 

only 18” deep and does not rip Pan \| 
attempt to wash or filter the 











air. It will heat the air 
when supplied with steam FIGURE 24 
and will cool and dehu- 
midify the air when connected up with a refrigeration 
machine or well water of sufficiently low temperature. 
An ornamental air conditioning unit involving a quite 
similar arrangement is shown in Figure 25. It will be 
seen that the chief differences consist of having the casing 
cover the drip pan and all pipe connections, and also of 
having the air discharge upward through a grille in the 
top of the cabinet. These units vary from 8” to 18” in 
lepth, 27” to 48” in width and 26” to 38” in height, 
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FIGURE 26 


according to size required. They are finished ordinarily 
in natural walnut grain and the cooling and heating ele- 
ment is suitable for circulating either hot water or re- 
frigerated water but not direct expansion refrigerants. 
This, however, does not necessarily follow in all units of 
this type although it does for the particular one (Figure 
25) selected for illustration. 

A floor standing unit involving a different arrangement 
is shown in Figure 26. It will be noted that in this unit 
the fans are placed below the elements and that separate 
heating and cooling elements are used. The fans deliver 
the air against deflector baffles which distribute the air 
entirely across the cooling element and the usual drip pan 
for coil condensation is provided. Where the unit is in- 
stalled for cooling only, the heating element is omitted. 
This arrangement has the advantage of permitting the 
steam and return piping to be coupled up to the heating 
element and the refrigerant suction and discharge line 
connected to the cooling element without involving any 
valved cross connections between the two systems. The 
heating capacity of the unit may be in use in the morning 
and the cooling capacity may be in use in the afternoon 
if the outside or inside conditions justify such a change- 
over. In this unit the refrigerant is used directly in the 
cooling coil without the necessity of any cold water cir- 
culation. 

The unit shown in Figure 27 also has the fans located 
at the bottom and is arranged for cooling only. The 
cabinet is specially insulated to prevent sweating on the 
outside and has eliminator plates which collect the con- 
densation forming on the cooling coil and drain this water 
to a pan connected to 
waste. The cooling 





element is of copper 
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taken direct from a 
well or the city main. 
When desired, a heat- 











FIGURE 27 
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In Figure 28, a 
FIGURE 28 unit with the 
novelty of pro- 
peller fan is shown. Here, the air enters from the 
side in a_ horizontal direction, passing through the 


propeller fan and then changing its direction to vertical 
as it flows upward along the deflector plates. It then 
enters the cooling and heating elements from the bottom 
and passes out into the room through a grille on the top 
of the cabinet. Separate elements are used for heating 
and for cooling so that no valves need be operated in trans- 
ferring from one service to the other. The cooling sur- 
face in this unit receives the refrigerant direct and F-12 
is used for this purpose on account of its safety. Waste 
on the cooling water is prevented by means of a solenoid 
valve on the water which closes whenever the fans are 
stopped. 

Still another manufacturer presents the unit illustrated 
in Figure 29 which shows how this unit is connected up 
to the refrigerating machine and the refrigeration piping 
as well as the electrical circuits for control of the com- 
pressor. It will be noted that the arrangement of the unit 
itself varies very little from that shown in Figure 25, but 
there that the unit shown in 
Figure 29 is using the refrigerant directly in the cooling 
coil, while that shown in Figure 25 requires the circu- 
lation of cold water. In the smaller sizes this unit is 
operated with isobutane as a refrigerant while, in the 
larger sizes, menthol chloride is used. The unit for an 
ordinary-sized office or residential room is 39” long, 34” 


is the essential difference 


high, and 14” deep, while the compressor installation occu- 
pies a space 48” long, 30” high, and 24” deep. 

A unit which embodies radical departures in design and 
which contains a miniature air washer (although of the 
As will be 


the interior arrangement consists of a fan set in the top 


floor type) is shown in Figure 30. noted, 
part of the unit and blowing downward toward the floor. 
This fan can take its suction either from the top of the 
unit, or from the 
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FIGURE 29 be placed as shown 
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FIGURE 30 


for reheating or placed over the intake for preheating, as 
needed for winter operation. 

This unit will supply complete air conditioning when 
properly connected up to the heating and refrigeration 
systems to supply the surface contained. With steam or 
hot water connected to heating coil, tempered water to 
sprays, and refrigerated water or directly expanded re- 
frigerant to the cooling coil, this unit gives controlled 
humidity, air purification and air motion in winter, plus 
cooling and dehumidification in summer. Air washing is 
continued in summer, when cooling, to remove odors 
otherwise accumulating in occupied areas. Water 
densed from the air goes to waste with spray water. 
effort has been made to eliminate noise, as will be seen by 
the use of acoustical baffles on the outlet and the cover- 
ing of the interior of the fan chamber with an acoustical 





con- 
Every 


lining. 
Portable Air Conditioning Units 

Portable air conditioning units possess some desirable 
features where a house or building is not cooled in all 
rooms and where the demand for cooling varies from room 
to room. For example, a living room or study might be 
cooled by day but the bedroom is the room desired to be 
cooled at night. Kither two stationary units must be in- 
stalled, at double expense and short operation periods 
when they will be in use, or a portable unit, which can 
be shifted as desired, can be used. ‘To meet this need, 
one of the largest electrical manufacturers in the country 
recently has placed on the market a unit which is described 
as follows: the unit will cool the air and dehumidify the 
air to a proper degree circulating the treated air through- 
out the room; it is mounted on rubber-tired wheels so 
that it can be shifted from room to room; it is equipped 
with a rubber hose line 15 feet long for connecting to a 
water faucet and with 8 feet of electric cord which may be 





connected to the nearest E 
electric outlet. The unit 
itself is 43” long, 33” 


high, and 13” deep from 
the wall; its total weight is 
500 Ibs. 

Besides these _ portable 
units, the same manufac- 
turer has developed station- 
units followed along 
lines similar to that already 
described; that is, the unit 

(Continued on page 24, 
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SKETCHING the Gothic chill and austerity of 
this model is just the pastime for August 
heat and humidity. This particular Eldorado THE 
sketch by Ernest Watson, from his paper 

world, hovers between the abstract and the real. It 


is not entirely a cathedral, yet it suggests one. 





\nd that’s the purpose of these sketches—to suggest, 
through the skilful use of light and shadow. 

Yerhaps you’ve already arranged paper models, 
lighted them, and sketched them yourself. If so, you’ve 
probably learned the necessity for a pencil of such 
constant degree and smooth “flow” as Eldorado. 


lor none of the tones are rubbed or stumped. A 


FOR 


MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


kneaded eraser has been used to pick off unnecessary 
blacknesses, but otherwise the drawing is pure pencil 
work — accurate, but not photographic. 

Cut out some of your own models. Throw a 
200-watt light on them for good shadows. Then get 
Eldorado — degrees 3B, 2B, B, F, H, 2H, and 3H — 
and set to work. You'll find your technique improv- 
ing at a fast rate. Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 167-J, Jersey City, New Jersey. 























SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 
things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendent;, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 
also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 
cerning it. 

Notices submitted for publicatio n in these Service Departments must reach 1 fae the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 
in the next issue. Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, Net York, Weed. 


THE MART PERSONALS 


J. G. Dennis, 746-A Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., AnrHony D’Exia, Jr., N. R. Masrrance.o, anv Louts 
has complete volume for 1926 of American Architect, ad- Pancaro, ARC HITECTS, have dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. N. R. Mastrangelo will continue the prac- 


vertising removed. Will exchange for architectural books, ™ 
tice of architecture at 750 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 


periodicals, 3 


z ; ‘ ; : aie Geo. E. Trent, ARCHITECT, has opened an office at Union 
Vincent J. Hoier, 4343 Hirsch St., Chicago, IIl., has mae rae: aeeeagp: : 
; “5 : nde : : »-. National Bank Bldg., New Brighton, Pa., for the gen- 
the following copies of PENcit Points for sale, 25c : ; S ¢ é 
bh: Marct ¢ hs , 1] 1926: Feb- eral practice of architecture. 
‘ach: March through September, and January, 1926; Feb is . ; : 
— : a pee ee I. R. Griest, Arcurrect, has opened an office for the 


ruary, April, June, July, and September, 1927; March practice of architecture at 410 Columbian Bldg., Topeka, 
through July, and September through December, 19283) Kancas. 
February through August, 1929; March, 1930. Also some SamueL K. Popxins, Arcuirect, has opened an. office 
issues of American Architect and Architectural Record. for the general practice of architecture at 350 Leader 
William F. Maier, 4200 Botanical Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
has the following copies of PENciL Pornts for sale: May eee 
through December, 1923; 1924, 1925, 1926, complete; wii . ; 
January through April, 1927; October, November, and MANUFACIURERS’ DATA WANTED 
December, 1928; 1929, complete; January through Sep- ReaueEsts ror manufacturers’ literature have been re- 
tember, except August, 1930. All in good condition. ceived from the following: 
Architect’s desk, complete, good condition, 6’ by 3’, cost T. R. Griest, Arcuirect, 410 Columbian Bldg., 
$90.00, will sell for $13.00. Dixie League, 767 Lexing- Topeka, Kansas. 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. Gro. E. Trent, Arcuirect, Union National Bank 
Bldg., New Brighton, Pa. 


. é 2 ; : : ee : : Frep W. LanGHENRICH, ARCHITECT, 513 Construction 
room in architect’s or engineer’s office, offering services in . 
‘ Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Architect wishes to obtain desk space or small drafting 


payment of rent. Send communications to PENciL Points, Joun Van Horr, Arcurrect, Box No. 225, Midland 
in care of The Mart. Park, N. J. 
Harry B. Shanes, 6224 No. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Ravpeu Littie, Arcuirect, Box 341, Camden, South 
Pa., would like to purchase a copy of Racinet’s Costume Carolina. 
Historique. Vincent J. Ricci, Arcuirect, 111 S. Apple Street, 
J. M. O’Neil, 322 Commonwealth Ave., Springfield, Dunmore, Pa. (for A.1.A. file). 
Mass., would like to purchase a complete set of textbooks SAMUEL K. Popxins, Arcuirect, 350 Leader Bldg., 
on heating and ventilating, late I. C. S. or American School Cleveland, Ohio. 


copies preferred. State price, etc. Mas A. Jostyn, draftsman and builder, 537 Foothill 
te 7 a Preae ein vd., Oakland, California (for A.I.A. file—particularly 
Keith Schwinley, 1711 “H” Street, N.W., Washing-  . a ihe ( : file particularly 
. daa or iee terse interested in catalogs on steel frame and allied methods of 
ton’ BD: C, Gone like to obtain Vol. 2, Nos. 4 and 6, : : e : 
, Rear bipest Minka fev construction for small residences). 
and Vol. 3, No. 4 of the White Pine Series. ea Doth ce 1: : 
W 72 ; ee KENNETH GRETHEL, architectural student, 403 Waller 
“rec 8:5 S J.W ’ash- ‘ re OP hes 
Fred J. _ in arc aac aati dysisidhtitis, Tidings h-  §t., San Francisco, Calif, 
ington, D. C., has the complete issues of 1924 Pencin Hyman Rusin, architectural student, 159 East 96th 
Poins for sale at 35c per copy. Requests for odd num- Street, New York, N. Y. 
bers not accepted. 
Harry A. Veale, 2228 Walnut Avenue, Venice, Calif., 


has the following copies of PeNncit Pornts for sale: 1922, A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


complete, with the exception of January, extra copies of Position Wanted: Young architect would like opportunity 
September and October; 1923, complete; 1924, complete ; to help develop architectural practice in a community show- 
1925, complete; 1926, complete, with the exception of ing — of future growth. Preferably in South or 
July, September, and November; January, 1927; January exas. College and university training. Ten years expe- 
Ae; : ts vy 8 ety Jee’) rience. Would welcome opportunity for interview. Box 
1929. All are in good condition, covers slightly soiled. No, 802. care of Pencit Pornts. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 24, ADVERTISING 
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ANNOUNCING 


a smaller, lower-priced edition of the 


General@ 


LL THE advantages of the larger 
A model, in a smaller size, at a 
lower price. Has a maximum output 
of 133,000 B. t. u. per hour, which is 
the equivalent of 555 sq. ft. of steam 
radiation, or 885 sq. ft. of hot water 
radiation. 

This new model and its larger 
brother (257,000 B. t. u. capacity per 
hour) fill practically every heating 
requirement—not only in private 
homes, but in small apartment build- 
ings, stores, small factories and ga- 
rages. Where more than the capacity 
of one furnace is needed, they are 
used in multiple. 

These furnaces supply not only 
perfect automatic heating at low 
operating cost, but also domestic 
hot water 24 hours a day, 12 months 
of the year. This makes the usual 
summer shutdown unnecessary, pre- 
vents the corrosion that occurs when 
a furnace is not operating. 

For further information, ad- 
dress: AirConditioning Depart- 
ment, General Electric Com- 
pany, 570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


21 


Electric Oil Furnace 
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The new, smaller model has exactly the same features 
as its bigger brother, including: 


G-L. type Burner Mechanism 
All-clectric Controls 

Welded Steel Boiler 

All-cleetric Ignition 

Built-in Domestic Hot Water Heater 
Electric Clock Thermal Control 
Rotary Oil Pump 

4-second Flame Detector 

Weer Circulator (Hot water system) 


Hig! -Temperature Cut-off (Hot watersystem 


Pressure Cut-off (Steam or vapor system) 
Low Water Cut-off (Steam or vapor system) 
Domestic Water Temperature Switch 


Automatic Vacuum Breaker (Steam or vapor 
system) 


Expansion Relief Door 


Fine Silver Contact Points, Quick-make and 
Quick-break 


Self-oiling G-E Motor (Direct Drive) 


Outer Jacket of Steel, Glyptal finish, 
Chromium Plated Trim 
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Publications on Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of Penci. Points 
by the firm issuing them. When writing for these items please mention Penci. Points. 


Atlantic Exterior Cleaning Service.—New descriptive 
folder illustrating some of the prominent buildings cleaned by hand 
washing, sandblasting or steam cleaning methods. 6 pp. 814 x 
11. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., Service Dept., 19 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Thermochron.—New catalog for architects and heating 
engineers illustrating and describing in detail the construction, 
operation and advantages of a newly-developed electric clock tem- 
perature control, which combines time and temperature functions 
to make possible the anticipation of temperature changes without 
the aid of artificially applied heat at the thermostat. Specifications. 
12 pp. 8% x 11. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2753 
Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Armstrong’s Accotile Floors.— Attractive folder illustrated 
in full colors presenting descriptive, installation and maintenance 
data on the subject of Accotile flooring of the asphalt type, suit- 
able for use on basement floors and other areas at or below grade 
level. Suggested designs. 6 pp. 8% x 11. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “Armstrong’s Rubber Tile.” 
New publication devoted to the subject of Armstrong’s rubber 
flooring tile adaptable for use in residences, offices, clubs, etc. 
Included are color chart and series of designs reproduced in 
four colors. Installation and maintenance directions. 8 pp. 8Y2 
Ce & 

Corinco Cork Products.—New catalog, dealing with the 
subject of Corinco corkboard, profusely illustrates and describes 
the modern methods necessary for proper insulation of cold storage 
warehouses, breweries, packing houses, ice plants, dairies, ice cream 
factories, etc., with sheet corkboard, cold pipe covering and fitting 
covers. 40 pp. Cork Insulation Co., Inc., 154 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y: 

Let’s Bring the Kitchen Up-to-Date.— Attractive brochure 
showing numerous models and sizes of Streamline and Straitline 
Monel metal cabinet tops and kitchen sinks. Descriptive and di- 
mension data. 28 pp. The International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Modern Home Heating and Air Conditioning.—Attrac- 
tively illustrated brochure explaining in detail the operation and 
advantages of two combined heating and air conditioning systems 
adapted to residences, churches, theatres, stores, etc., one called the 
Tempered-Aire direct unit and the other the indirect method or split 
system. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Gar Wood Boiler Division, Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety Treads.—Folder with 
blueprint installation details and description of an improved safety 
tread ef the replacement type suitable for a wide variety of appli- 
cations. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

The Facts About Welded Piping for Buildings.—New 
publication prepared especially for architects and heating engineers 
discusses the principal advantages and economies to be obtained from 
welded piping installations in large commercial, institutional and 
public edifices as well as for residences and other small and 
medium-sized buildings. Typical installations. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

The New Electrol Heating Unit.—A.I.A. File No. 30-c-14. 
Folder with descriptive and specification data covering the Electrol 
automatic oil furnace, a complete, self-contained heating unit, com- 
bining an electric oil-burning mechanism, a boiler and a hot water 
heater, for steam, vapor steam and hot water heating. Sizes and 
capacities. 3S pp. $14 x ee Electrol Incorporated, 227 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The New Weil-McLain Raydiant Radiators.—A.I.A. File 
No. 30-c-4. Catalog H-41. Useful reference manual covering a 
new line of all-cast-iron radiators of the concealed, cabinet and wall 
types. Descriptive and engineering data, construction and _instal- 
lation details, tables of sizes, rates, heights, etc. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
Weil-McLain Company, 641 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 

The Brownie Vapor-Vacuum Heating System.—A.I.A. 
File No. 30-c-24. New catalog prepared especially for architects 
and heating engineers announcing and giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the functions and performance of a new vapor-vacuum 
system which omits boiler-room traps and vents, particularly adapt- 
able to small heating installations, such as _ residences, stores, 
garages, shops and small factories. Specifications, tabular matter. 
14 pp. 8% x 11. Brownie Co., Inc., Belleville Turnpike, North 
Arlington, N. J. 


A-B Gas Ranges.—General catalog No. 33 lists and illustrates 
a complete line of gas ranges, kitchen-heaters, cookers, unified ranges 
and light-duty restaurant ranges. Dimensions, prices, etc. 32 pp. 
814 x 1l. A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Modernization Tried.—Collection of descriptive and authenti- 
cated operating reports, dealing with the modernization of apart- 
ment buildings, show results achieved through the installation of 
new heating equipment in these buildings. 34 pp. 8% x 11. 
American Radiator Co., 40 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Durabilt Steel Vestment Cases.— Illustrated data sheet de- 
scribing a new line of steel cases for storing vestments and other 
special articles. 84% x 11. Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 479 Arnold 
Ave., Aurora, III. 

Kinnear Draw Bridges.—New descriptive folder covering a 
new type of draw bridge, either hand or motor operated, for pro- 
viding cross-over walkways and driveways at industrial plants. 8% 
x 1l. The Kinnear Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Why Solka Base Asphalt Roofings?—A non-technical de- 
scription in questionnaire form of Solka base roofings and their ad- 
vantages. 8 pp. 8% x 11. The Brown Co., Portland, Maine. 

Evans Fuel Oil Furnace and Air Conditioner.—®escrip- 
tive folder covering the Evans forced condition warm air system, 
consisting of an all-steel oil-burning furnace and air conditioner. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. The Geo. Evans Corp., Moline, III. 

Mesker Casement Windows.—A.I.A. File No. 16-e-1. 
Useful new reference book for the architect and drafting room 
covering a complete range of casement windows in both the pro- 
jected and sidehung types, including cottage casements, interme- 
diate casements, heavy casements, basement windows. French doors 
and subframes. Included are specifications, construction and instal- 
lation details, sizes, hardware, etc. 40 pp. 8% x 11. Mesker 
Bros. Iron Co., 424 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erskine Portable, Electric Radiator.—Folder with descrip- 
tion, sizes and prices covering a line of portable electric radiators. 
Erskine Copper Radiator Corporation, 1 E. 42nd St., New York, 
IN. 

Published by the same firm, “Erskine All-Copper Indirect 
Water Heater.’ Illustrated bulletin dealing with a type of in- 
direct water heater for attachment to steam or water boilers. 

Laclede Steel Joists.—A.I.A. File No. 13-g. Looseleaf cata- 
log containing specifications, load design tables and numerous de- 
tail sheets covering Laclede steel joists and accessories. 38 pp. 
814 x 11. Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Sylphon Water Mixer No. 903.—Bulletin No. 807 
presents a detailed description of a new type of water mixer suit- 
able for controlling temperature of water supplied to individual 
showers and numerous other applications where water temperature 
control is desirable. Piping diagrams. 16 pp. 814 x 11. Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Handbook of Electric Weld Tubing.—New handbook 
giving a brief description of the method employed in the manu- 
facture of electric weld tubing, together with comprehensive and 
authentic engineering and standard practice information on the sub- 
ject. Indexed. 68 pp. Steel and Tubes, Inc., 223 East 131st St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Penn Air-Cooling for Homes.—lIllustrated folder briefly 
describing the principal features of an air-cooling system for instal- 
lation in homes both old and new. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Penn Engi- 
neering Company, 1119 N. Howard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russ Bars.—New catalog covering a complete line of beer 
dispensing equipment, including service bars, novelty boxes, coil 
boxes, etc., for hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc. Specifications. 16 pp. 
Russ Soda Fountain Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Duronze Alloys.—New publication describing the physical 
properties and applications of three high strength silicon bronzes 
produced under the trade name of Duronze alloys. 24 pp. Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The New Kewanee Round Steel Boiler.—A.I.A. File No. 
30-c-1. New bulletin CO-92-a explaining the constructional features 
of a coal-burning round steel boiler for heating homes and other 
small buildings. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Kewanee Boiler Corporation, 
Kewanee, III. 

Minimizing Maintenance and Repairs with the Usicast 
Roof.—Folder with construction details and complete informa- 
tion, including sizes, weights and construction data pertaining to 
the Usicast roof. 4 pp. 844 x 11. United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 
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Ruberoid reproduces the charm of Cypress 
in Eternit TIMBERTEX “3 va: 












Architects find 
this inexpensive fire 
and rot-prool Asbestos 
Shingle ideal for roof- 


ing or modernizing wy 





/ YECAUSE of their beauty, 
eli: 7 safety, low cost and per- 
\ , 


J ipeiaekd 1 RUS a eoueas 
= . : *Patents applied for 
manence, Eternit Timber- 


tex™ Asbestos Shingles have won the praise TIMBERTEX FEATURES 
AGELESS AND FIRE-PROOF 


f fj i fj P d d ee Ingredients: Portland Cement, reinforced with As- 
of Mn, eae ee bestos Rock Fibres. Both are time and fire defying. 


In fact, Eternit Timbertex’s many unique 2. TAPERED CONSTRUCTION 
i Designed to provide thickness and strength where it 


qualities have revised all former ideas of roof is most required. Shaped for perfect application. 


values. Its popularity is reflected by the 3. CYPRESS TEXTURED 


Entire shingle textured in various designs of weath- 


of today’s foremost architects and_ builders 1 


dealers’ constant increased sales of this re- 2 
ered ( ypress. 


markable Ruberoid leader. 4. WOOD COLORS 


Five rich, soft “wood colors” of lasting beauty. The 


T . . 
Note the many sales and application features mineral oxide colors are an integral part of the shingle. 


of Eternit Timbertex shown to the right. 5. STAGGERED BUTTS 
Measure these specifications with what you Double sets of punched nail holes permit laying irreg- 
7 ular shingle courses. 


believe an ideal roof should be. Then see 6. DEEP SHADOWS 


Timbertex samples and descriptive literature. — are approximately *4” thick, assuring deep, 
eavy shadows. 
7 . - ° , . . 
We believe you will agree that Eternit Tim- 7. MODERATE COST 
bertex has values that the “+L rift-minded”’ Popular price, plus ease of application permits cost 


in keeping with 1933 incomes. 
property owner wants today and qualities : 
l At our expense make your own appraisal of 
that enable you to unhesitatingly stand be- Fternit Timbertex values. The coupon will bring 


hind every job. you free samples and literature. Mail it today. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING ARCHITECTS SAMPLES 


Ce et elie mee ee eee es 
The RUBEROID Co. Brees Musa, Demon or Tox Bomcaow Co 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS Gothic Asbestos [——] Asbestos Stone- 95 Madison Avenue, New York City P 
| Shingles * wall Siding 6: Please send full particulars about Eternit Timbertex 
sili : sbestos S gles. Check z ft for adde« ormatic 
ETERNIT MILLS, Division of THE RUBEROID CO. l SS SN Se ee ae ee Te 
csenae ¢ . . am . . Asphalt Roofings — Asphalt Brick 
Offic es: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, ILL., ERIE, PA., pete Gite tie } Pn Siding Re ee ne rere 
MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
| : a TICES VET EOE TS ee 
Safe-n-Dry 7 Asbestos Brick- 


Factory: st. LOUIS, MO. 





| Sheathing Paper ' Type Siding 
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MODERN AIR CONDITIONING, 3 
(Continued from page 380) 


gets its refrigerant from a remote compressor, the piping 
between compressor and unit consisting of two small re- 
frigerant lines, with a drain line from the unit and an 
electric connection to operate the fan. On the compres- 
sor, cooling water supply and waste water lines are nec- 
essary, together with an electric service to operate the com- 
pressor motor. The compressor has a 1-ton capacity and is 
driven by a 2-horsepower motor while, if two units are 
included in the installation, a 2-ton compressor is substi- 
tuted and both units supplied by the same compressor. 

A third development by the same manufacturer is a 
combined summer and winter unit, taking air from out- 
side which will cool and dehumidify the air in summer, 
and warm and humidify the air in the winter. In addi- 
tion, it has an air filter and a noise silencer which will 
prevent street noises, which ordinarily enter from the out- 
side, being audible in the room. ‘The compressor is in- 
cluded in the cabinet and has 2/3-ton cooling capacity 
while the heating effect is equal to 40 square feet of heat- 
ing surface at the usual 240 Btu rating. All that is nec- 
essary to transfer from heating to cooling is to throw a 
switch and adjust a water valve and this can be done at 
any time when the inside conditions warrant. ‘The heat- 
ing surface is operated by steam secured from the building 
heating plant and takes the place of the usual room radiator. 

The Ice Cooled Air Conditioning Unit 

Where the initial cost of air conditioning units with 
mechanical refrigeration is such as to prove prohibitive, 
the ice-cooled unit may be the means of providing cool- 
ing at a considerably smaller investment. These units are 
portable and can be provided with piped drains for the 
carrying off of the condensation caused by the dehumidi- 
be equipped with drip pans to be emptied 
The only service to the unit 


fication or may 
manually from time to time. 


FOR 





AUGUST, £933 
is the electric current necessary to operate the motor. In 
construction it resembles the ornamental mechanical cooling 
unit—see Figure 31—but the interior is arranged with an 
ice tank in place of the cooling element. Fans blow the 
air through the unit as in mechanical types and the air 
is cooled and dehumidified by flowing over the outside sur- 
face of the ice tank. ‘The ice tank is constructed of the 
proper size and capacity to contain a 300-pound cake of 
ice and this will last from 4 to 8 hours depending on the 
air conditions in the room. 

The equivalent refrigeration effect produced by these 
units is in the neighborhood of 1% ton, while the ordi- 
nary room mechanical unit ranges around one ton or 
slightly over. Thus, it will be seen that it will require 
two ice units to give an equal cooling effect comparable 
with one mechanical unit. The greatest objection to this 
type of unit is the ice servicing and draining and the great- 
est asset is the moderate first cost, the elimination of all 
service refrigeration piping, together with their 
portability. They can—in a hospital for example—be 
shifted from one room to another, being provided with 
casters for this purpose. The weight, however, is con- 
siderable—consisting of 300 Ibs. of ice, plus the weight 
of the unit, plus all the water of condensation which may 
collect from dehumidifying the air. 





and 


Editor’s Note:—Our attention has been called to the fact 
that the approximate dimensions for dry air filter units of 
glass wool as described in the last paragraph of the first 
column on page 331 of the July issue of Penciu. Points 
happened to coincide with those of the product of one 
manufacturer. The author gave approximate dimensions 
in order to avoid describing too exactly any individual 
manufacturer's product. Since the dimensions inadvert- 
ently fitted one product, however, it is only fair to say 
that the largest national distributor of these glass wool dry 
air filters supplies them in units of 20" x 20" x 2", 16" 


© 20" 2 2”, and 16" % 25" « 2" 





A Free Employment Service for Readers of Pencil Points 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Position Wanted: Man, 27, single, desires position as a 
salesman, and draftsman with retail lumber company in or 
near Tulsa, Oklahoma. Completed I.C.S. course, one year 
in architect's office, four years carpenter, three years sales- 
man and draftsman with retail lumber company, where now 
employed. Understand lumber grades and_ construction. 
Can carry job through from sketching to estimating. Can 
furnish best of references. Box No. 800, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 

Position Wanted: Architectural designer, 20 years’ diversi- 
fied experience in reputable offices of the east. Graduate of 
prominent school. Successful in competitions. Appreciation 
of the modern style and well versed in the traditional. 
Rendering in pencil and color. Thorough knowledge of 
construction and details. Will accept any reasonable salary 
and prepared to locate anywhere. Box No. 801, care of 
Pencit Points. 

Wanted: Salesman throughout the United States to sell a 
street lamp accessory to Municipalities. Liberal commis- 
sion and an excellent opportunity for a man with car. Pal 
Swing Co., Minot, N. D. 

Position Wanted: Junior architectural draftsman or office 
work. Age 17. References. Thomas Sette, 3739—95th 
Street, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y 

Position Wanted: Young man, 24 vears of age. Coilege 
education in architecture. Two years’ experience in con- 
struction, desires position in vicinity of Philadelphia. Henry 
Albright, 721 Garfield Avenue, Palmayria, N. J. 

Position Wanted: Architect, 54 years of age, 32 years’ ex- 
perience, 25 years conducting office, desires position repre- 
senting manufacturer of building materials or other position 
where knowledge of building materials may be required. 


Box No. 807, care of Penctt Pornts. 


Position Wanted: Ten years’ experience as draftsman on 
all class of buildings. Recently awarded certificate of reg- 
istration in Illinois. Age 29. Location immaterial. Box 
No. 803, care of Pencit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architectural engineer, superintendent 
or draftsman. Graduate. 17 years’ wide experience, design, 
specifications, contracts, supervision, alterations, all types 
of buildings covering entire United States. Experience re- 
ceived with leading New York architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and with industrial and national chain store organi- 
zations. Excellent references. Married. Location immate- 
rial. Salary reasonable. Box No. 804, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 

Position Wanted: Perspectives in pencil and color, work- 
ing drawings, details, specification, typing, appraising. Seeks 
connection with architect, realtor, or builder. Address Reg- 
istered Architect, 3831 Albermarle Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Position Wanted: Designer-draftsman, ten years’ general 
experience, apartments, residences, commercial, etc. Per- 
spective rendering in color and monotone. Box No. 805, 
care of PeNncit Points. 

Position Wanted: Draftsman—quantity taker, estimator, 
covering cast stone, ornamental plaster and terrazzo mosaic. 
Perspective rendering with pen and ink, and thorough knowl- 
edge of shop practice. Twenty-six years of age, single. 
Ambitious, dependable. Eight years’ practical experience. 
Excellent references. Will locate anywhere. Box No. 806, 
care of Pencit Points. : 

Position Wanted: Architectural student desires position 
in architect’s office. Experience main object. References. 
Hyman Rubin, 159 E. 96th Street, New York City. 
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SCIENCE HAS PRODUCED 
a Superior METAL 
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to RESIST 


Corrosive Action 


UPERIOR GALVANNEALED steel sheets are an 
S improved material that has demonstrated its 
superiority in difficult and exacting conditions. It 
is the ideal sheet where exposure to weather is in- 
volved, where corrosion producing conditions are 
present, because of its unusual resistance to rust. The 
hot dip zinc coating is actually bonded to the base 
metal by a heat treating process. 


Superior Galvannealed is being specified by many 
leading architects for use in humidification and venti- 
lating systems, fire doors, hollow metal sash and 
portable shower baths, toilet partitions, 
ventilators, cabinets and 


frames, 





many other types of sheet 
@ A special analysis 
steel sheet with 
a hot dip heat 
treated zinc coat- 


ing. 1 st- 
which to base your recom- 8. Al gh rust 
: resisting. 


metal work. 


Write for a standard sample 
ind detailed information on 


mendations for Superior 
@ Coating will not 


Galvannealed steel sheets. . 
chip, flake or peel 





A under the most 


severe forming. 


The Superior Sheet Steel Co. @ Surface adapted 
Canton, Ohio to receive finish 


- andretainit under | | 
Division of Continental Steel severe conditions. 


Corporation 
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WITH A PENCIL ? 


Painting with the A. W. Faber “Castell” Polychromos 
is as simple as drawing with colored pencils. Here’s how 


it’s done: 


The object is lightly sketched with a black HB, (preferably 
an A. W. Faber “Castell”) on drawing paper or tracing 
cloth. A solution of tetraline, dekaline, or gasoline is then 
applied to the paper with a camel’s hair brush or by 
means of an atomizer. While the paper is still damp, the 
drawing is made with the Polychromos colored pencils. 
By painting one color over another you can obtain the 


most delicate tints. The final effect resembles a beautiful 


water color. 


The 64-color set of Polychromos pencils is the most 
complete assortment ever assembled. It enables you to 
obtain any and every color combination. Why not try 
Polychromos Painting yourself? Use the coupon attached 


below to obtain full information. 


: 


A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. Please send details about the 


followi ing items: (Indicate with check). 


| Color chart and instructions for Polychromos painting. 


Special varieties of Polychromos pencils suitable for: 
{rtists nee Electrical engineers .. 


Engineers Architects 


Name 
Street 


City State... 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS “CASTELL” 
DRAWING PENCILS * AVAILABLE IN 18 DEGREES 
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Announcements of 


New Products, 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


MODERN BEER SERVICE BAR 
To meet the need for a small, compact beer dispensing 
and service bar the Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 3100 
S. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, has just announced two new 
units for restaurants, clubs and hotels. Sanitary, self- 
contained, it can be placed in any convenient spot; or it 
can be incorporated in a bar layout. 





It is a flexible unit and can be furnished for ice or with 
direct expansion coils for mechanical refrigeration. The 
Zahm counter pressure system of bear dispensing and cool- 
ing is also incorporated in it or furnished with block tin 
coils for both water and beer, as requested. It has a stain- 
less steel facing front and top; drip and drainer of the same 
metal. The entire unit may be faced in stainless steel 
if desired. 

The No. 265 Red Diamond beer service bar accommo- 
dates 14 barrel. It has a beer faucet and one faucet for 
water. The new Model 266 will accommodate two half 
barrels, one on either side of the center coil box with 
two faucets for beer and one for water. 


DAHLSTROM TO MARKET NEW 
“WHITE” KITCHEN CABINET AND DOOR BEDS 

The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company of 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, through its White Bed and Cabinet 
Division, will manufacture and distribute a new line of 
kitchen cabinet units as well as a complete line of door 
beds, dressing room cabinets, ranges, refrigerators, etc., 
through its many offices over the United States. 

Cooperating with the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Com- 
pany are the American Gas Products Company, the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Servel, Inc., and the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

The new “White” kitchen campact comprises gas range, 
gas refrigerator, sink and storage cabinets, arranged in con- 
venient order, and provides for an additional cabinet 30 
inches wide housing an A.G.P. hot water heater and ideal 

heater. This equipment has sufficient capacity to 
furnish the heat and hot water for from 3 to 
makes it possible to eliminate excavation 
of home. A wide variety of arrangements 

is possible due to the multiple units of which the “White” 
It covers 132 in. in length, 
It is 
steel, finished so that it will not rust, chip 


hou ¢ 
a home of 
rooms. This 


ror tnis ty pe 


cabinet compact is made up. 
plus 30 in. if the gas heating equipment is added. 


construct¢ d ot 


or stain, 


CONSOLIDATION OF HART & COOLEY AND 
TUTTLE & BAILEY 

In order to more effectively serve the industry, Tuttle 
& Bailey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of cast metal 
registers and ornamental grilles, and Hart & Cooley, ot 
New Britain, Conn., producers of wrought steel registers 
and grilles, have consolidated their manufacturing opera- 
tions and sales forces. 

The contract business, including the manufacture 
sale of ornamental grilles and ventilating registers, both 
cast and perforated, will be handled by Tuttle & Bailey, 
Inc., with executive engineering ofhces in New 
Britain. For the convenience of the trade, main sales 
offices will be continued at 70 Berry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and at New Britain, Conn. Branch offices will be 
maintained in Boston, Philadelphia, ‘Chicago and Kansas 
City in addition to local representatives in other principal 


and 


and 


cities. 
The stock register business, comprising the manufacture 
of warm air registers and furnace accessories, will be lo- 
cated in the plants of the Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., at 
New Britain; Holland, Mich.; and Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Fort Erie North, Ont. 
TORIDHEET ANNOUNCES NEW OIL-BURNER 
BOILER 
The Cleveland Steel Products Corp., Toridheet Divi- 
sion, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently placed on the 
market a new oil-burner boiler. A non-crumbling heat 
refractory hearth completely insulates the burner motor, 
ignition transformer and oil valves from heat of the com- 
bustion chamber. 
The 


combined oi] burner 


unit “ts °a 


and boiler for heat- 


ing new or old 
homes and is 
equipped with low 
limit controls, Jow 
water cut-out and 





feeder and a built- 
in large capacity 


water heating coil 
for domestic hot 
water. The boiler 


is constructed in sec- 
tions to simplify 
basement installa- 
tions. The indirect 
heating surfaces are 
finned to give un- 
usually large area. 
A Toridheet Model 
C Ropeller operated 


oil burner with dual 





electric pilots is built into the base section at the factory. 


The capacity of the boiler is 750 sq. ft. of connected 
load. 
The cabinet is of sheet steel, air-cell insulated. The 


body is finished in a light plum baked enamel with a dark 
plum base. Chromium trimmings add a modern touch 


to the unit. 
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THE THERMOCHRON 

An important development in the art of temperature 
control is announced by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in the form of a new in- 
strument called the Thermochron. It combines time and 
temperature functions to make possible the anticipation of 
temperature changes without the aid of artificially applied 
heat at the thermostat. It takes the place of the con- 
ventional room thermostat though in external appearance it 
is like the standard electric clock thermostat which this 
company manufactures. 

In its operation it is radically different from a thermo- 
stat because it combines the action of time and tempera- 
ture. A fraction of a degree drop in temperature causes 
the Thermochron to turn on the heat for a period of from 
one or two minutes to fifteen or twenty minutes, or con- 
tinuously, depending upon the rate of heat loss from the 
building. In contrast to this action a thermostat waits 
for a one or two degree temperature drop, then turns the 
heat on and keeps it on until a temperature rise is regis- 
tered at the thermostat, with the result that there is con- 
stant overheating and underheating to a large or small 
degree, depending upon the accuracy of the thermostat and 
the rate of heat circulation. 

Because of its new principle of action, the Thermo- 
chron, it is stated, constantly provides heat directly in pro- 
portion to the rate and amount of heat loss and so main- 
tains temperatures within a fraction of a degree of the 
setting of the pointer and eliminates objectionable overheat- 
ing, underheating and air stratification. 

A. W. FABER, INC., ELECTS OFFICERS 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of A. W. 
Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J., the following officers were 
elected: Frank C. Mindnich, president; Nathan Bilder, 
vice president; Robert Sauter, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Sauter, who has been associated with the firm for 
many years also retains the office of genera] manager. 
H. U. Bittman continues in the capacity of sales and ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Mindnich, who succeeds the late 
Robert i Metzler, is president of the Federal Trust Co., 
of Newark, and a trustee for the estate which has the con- 
trolling interests in A. W. Faber, Inc. 

VEOS ACID RESISTING ENAMELED STEEL SINKS 

Kitchen sinks of light weight, yet possessing, it is said, 
many advantages of strength, rigidity, appearance and 
economy are now being manufactured by The Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Company of Warren, Ohio. These 
sinks are pressed from a single piece of heavy gauge, spe- 
ial analysis steel in modern and attractive designs. 





This latest development, known as the “President Line” 
Veos sinks, contains six distinct models which may be 
ad in twenty different sizes. All models are furnished 
n a special grade of acid-resisting enamel. Every fixture 
s enameled on both sides, so there is no possibility of 


+ 


rusting or other unsanitary conditions arising en the under 
part of the sink. 





The new line of sinks is said to successfully illustrate 
the principle that strength is not a matter of weight. No 
legs are used, yet the fixtures are designed to possess unusual 
strength and rigidity. The saving in weight has an im- 
portant bearing upon handling, transportation and instal- 
lation costs, and makes these sinks especially adaptable to 
remodeling work in old houses where heavier fixtures 
would require additional strengthening of the wall struc- 
ture on which the sink is to be hung. 


BAR-Z PARTITIONS 

The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., have recently developed an entirely new and 
simplified method of building lightweight fire-safe par- 
titions to meet the modern demand for steel frame con- 
struction at a low cost. The Bar-Z partition, as this new 
steel stud partition construction 1s called, is made up of 
four simple elements; Bar-Z studs, track for flooring and 

ceiling, shoes for attaching 
the studs to the track and re- 
inforcing metal lath. 

The studs are full 16- 
gauge and are well formed 
with substantial flanges and 
are perfectly straight. They 





are punched out to form a 
truss-like design to retain 
practically all of the 
strength of the original 
channel. The studs pro- 
vide openings for tieing the 
metal lath on both faces of 
the partition. The unusual 
rigidity of the studs makes 
it practical to place them 24 
in. on centers. An impor- 
tant feature of the partition 
is a reinforcing diamond mesh lath, known as Bar-X lath, 
which has solid steel ribs welded to both sides of the lath 
7 in. center to center. By means of these, a rigid plaster- 
ing base is obtained which will easily span the 24 in. 
trom stud to stud without the necessity for a thick coat of 
plaster. 

The lath is tied to the studs at the point where the 
reinforcing ribs of the lath intersect the studs. Exten- 
sion shces provide for irregularities on the floor and ceil- 
ing, and make cutting and fitting quite unnecessary. Bar-Z 
partitions are furnished in various widths ranging from 
two to six inches. 


FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES HEAVY DUTY 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

Entrance of the Frigidaire Corp., subsidiary of General 
Motors, into the field of heavy duty air conditioning 
equipment is announced by E. G. Biechler, president and 
general manager. ‘The company is introducing nationally 
large capacity equipment designed to handle the air con- 
ditioning loads required for theatres, office buildings, 
apartment biuldings, retail commercial establishments, large 
residences and individual industrial applications. 


COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 

The Sisalkraft Co., Chicago, I1]., has announced a new 
development in its line of building papers, to be known 
as Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. It is a combination of a 
one-ounce (per sq. ft.) sheet of electro-deposit copper with 
Sisalkraft. The metal is pure copper, uniform in thick- 
ness, and without holes. 

When backed by Sisalkraft, with its tough reenforcing 
of crossed sisal fibres, this material is said to offer many 
advantages for building construction. For the present, 
Copper-Armored Sisalkraft will be marketed only in rolls 
10 in. wide for flashing door and window openings. 
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ARCHITECTURE TOSCANE 


Ou Palais, Maisons, Et Autres Edifices De La Toscane 
Mesurés et Dessinés 


PAR A. GRANDJEAN DE MONTIGNY ET A. FAMIN, ARCHITECTES, 
Anciens Pensionnaires De L’Académie De France, A Rome. 





Reprinted with a Preface and Description of Plates 


By JOHN V.VAN PELT, F.A.1.A., A.D.G.F. 


HIS volume, the first one to be pub- Gherardesca; among the ecclesiastical 
lished in ‘The Library of Architec- buildings are the Church of St. Magdeleine, 
tural Documents,” contains the full Church of the St. Esprit and the Convent 
110 plates of the original edition. In of the Augustines, Chapel of the Pazzi, St. 
these plates are represented works of Bru- Mary of the Flowers. There are also sev- 


coauigcti gar eon ee Be eager . eral of the more interesting old market 
SER LSREO, REONY) SC Onn Nae, ess! = tihidinees gud of other siructures. 


Falconieri, Michelozzo, Grosso, Settig- 
nano, and many other architects and sculp- The plates are beautifully drawn and 
tors. Among the palaces represented are engraved and are reproduced by the photo- 
Pitti, Riccardi, Strozzi, Gondi, Bartolini, graphic process with the utmost care to 
Guadagni, Ruccelai, Ugiccioni, Giugni, insure faithfulness to the originals. 
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